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(GOODMAN MANUEAC 


GOODMAN 


SINGLE- MOTOR 
LOCOMOTIVE 


for 


Metal Mine Tramming 


Highest Possible Pulling Power 
per Ton of Weight—due to the 
unit drive of all four wheels. 


Dirt and Water Proof—by enclos- 
ure of all working parts. 


Other Features of Advantage— 
Designed exactly to fulfill metal 
mine requirements. 


The pictures show examples of the 
class of users of these locomotives. 
Each Company shown has used 
this type of locomotive for years 


and these recent shipments repre- 


sent merely additions to previous 
equipment. 


They continue to buy them. 


WHY? 


JRING COMPANY 
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greater power and capacity, higher efficiency, and one 
that would use less air. 


Yew been waiting for an air-hoist with more speed, | 


an entirely new type of almost frictionless rotary engine, the | 
Waughoist will solve every lifting problem in your mine in a 
completely satisfactory manner and at the same time mater- | 
ially reduce your operating costs. | 


LET us tell you more about this remarkable new machine. 
Send for a Waughoist booklet today. 


| 
| WELL, here’s your hoist at last—The Waughoist. Driven by 
| 
| 


“The Waugh Way Wins” | 
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Canadian Rock Drill Company, Limited | 
Sole Agents in Canada 
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AERO BRAND 
CYANIDE 


Aids Industrial Progress 


AERO BRAND CYANIDE is being produced and 
sold on the principle that low cost is essential to 
successful operation in the gold and silver mining 
industry. 


LOW COST is fundamental in Aero Brand Cyanide. 


THE PROCESS is the simplest known (electric 
fusion), utilizing, as raw materials, the cheapest 
source of fixed nitrogen (crude cyanamid) and com- 
mon salt. 


THE PRODUCT is sold at prices, based upon low 
cost of production, that enable the consumer to make 
substantial savings on his delivered cost. 


THIS, WE believe, is the most practical form of co- 
operation that we can render the gold and silver min- 
ing industry in its difficult task of returning to a 
normal basis. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


511 FIFTH AVENUE . - NEW YORK 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
WIRE organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 
concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 


posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 


auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


| 


NewYork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 
Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges Mining | Equipment 
“EMPIRE” SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


Prospecting Drills LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N. Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 

ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 

access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 

in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 
WRITE FOR THE CATIALOGS 


Office 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
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The increasing necessity for maximum efficiency in all min- 
ing operations requires that every available method for im- 
provement be applied 


a’ 
| MARION SHOVEL“NODEL 
MARION 


Dipper-trip panel, hoist panel. 
and crowd or swing nel used 
in control of the 300-ton elec. 
tric shovel shown above. 


Four-unit motor generator set 
of @ synchronous motor, excifer, a 
direct current generators. 


Bigger bites at less cost with the electric shovel 


"a electric shovel has become an immense factor in mining and 
excavating. Coal veins too close to the surface for safe shafting, yet 
too deep for old-method open-cut mining are being stripped electrically with 
very profitable results. Open-cut limestone quarrying, once sluggish, now 
can keep pace with milling and loading. Bulk loading and big-scale digging 
can be done nearly twice as fast and at about half the old cost. 


The 300-ton electric shovel, illustrated above, operates with greater power 


economy and fewer men—and cuts deeper over a wider radius than any pred- 
ecessor. 


All the electric equipment except the crowd motor on the boom, is located in 
the 50 x 22 foot cab. This equipment consists of one four-unit motor genera- 
tor set with direct-connected exciter, two hoist motors geared to a common 
shaft, one swing, one crowd, and one dipper trip motor. 


G-E engineers, experienced in design and manufacture of electric equipment Bh nee nad eel 
for shovels, offer capable co-operation to manufacturers. Ask the nearest 


G-E office for further information. 
BING 
Electric 
1 Office Sales Offices in 
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for controlling swing motor. 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Selling Company 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Séiee, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Works: 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. ST. ALBANS, W.VA. 


Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% In egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 
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ROD MILLS 


6 UNITS 


will be installed in the 


HOMESTAKE MINING CO.’S 
| NEW SOUTH MILL 


CAPACITY 1800 TONS 
24 HOURS 


~ 


5'x10° Motor Driven Rod Mills 


(a 


NS 


MILWAUKEE, wis. U. Alo 


THE GAMBLER’S HAND 


The man who is willing to look over a 
variety of types of cars and say: ‘‘I'll 
take that particular model,” 


Is simply gambling on getting 
satisfactory results. 


We do not attempt to sell ready-made 
models to our patrons. To play safe, 
cars must be built to order to fit your 
mine or particular work. 


We employ car experts who go into 
the conditions of service carefully 
and design a model fully adapted 
to meet each operator’s needs. 
This service, combined with a half 
century's practice, insures results that surpass all others. That’s only 


Cars—‘‘that’s all we’ve made for 50 years”’ 


Investigate the Watt-Hyatt Roller-Bearing Wheel—Operators who have them installed cannot speak too 
highly of them. Catalog on request 


THE WATT MINING CAR WHEEL CO. BARNESVILLE: OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO—N. D. Pnelps, Sheldon Bldg. DENVER—Lindrseth, Shuoart & Co., Becton BI 
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THE LARGEST DYNAMITE PLANT 
IN THE WORLD 


at Your Service— 


§ ex origin and perhaps the keystone of Du Pont Ex- 
plosives Service, a model plant made possible only by 
over a century of experience, is the Repauno Works, the 
largest and most complete dynamite plant in the world. 


Covering 933 acres, with 1400 acres additional held 
in reserve for isolation and possible future expansion, 
this gigantic works has a capacity of 60,000,000 pounds 
of dynamite a year. 

—it has produced 5,184,000 pounds in one month 
—and 49,402,000 pounds in one calendar year 
—its power plant is rated at 4350 H. P. 

—it employs 1357 people 

The Repauno Works is backed up by five other 
complete Du Pont dynamite plants and by eleven Du 
Pont black powder mills. The vast production cf these 
plants is maintained of uniform high quality by the 


Sranah Cahesse work of over 300 chemical and ballistic engineers. The 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass distribution of Du Pont explosives is handled 
Chicago, Til. | through more than 300 magazines—so located through- 
Duluth, Ming. out the country as to serve the greatest number of 
ay users of explosives in the shortest possible time. A staff 
New York. N.Y. of expert field men co-operate in insuring their most 
Portland, Gre. efficient use. 

Sen Peanciow, Calf. It is very largely this complete, efficient service that 
| lg is causing more and more users of explosives to stand- 
Springfield, IIL ardize on Du Pont. 

a. We shall be glad to confer with you regarding your 


particular explosives problems. 
Put your explosives problems up to Du Pont 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.., Inc. 


Sales Department: Explosives Division 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


EXPLOSIVES SERVICE 
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Are You Preparing FOR THE RUSH THAT IS INEVITABLE? 


You can increase your production and reduce your operating costs by 


Installing 
Locomotives 
that are 
SUPREME 
in 
RELIABILITY, 
CAPACITY 
and 


FLEXIBILITY 


Write 
for Catalog 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


1911 South Kingshighway ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


THE CHANGING 
WORLD 


“We used to transfer our empty 
cars from the shaft bottom to the 
runaround by man power. Now we 
let Holmes do it with his automatic 
car lift.” 


That’s the way the up-to-date 
operator talks. He knows a good 
thing when he sees it. Ask us to 
tell you more about it. Watch for 
it at the Convention in Chicago. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., INC. 
DANVILLE, ILL. 
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 “MANCHAS ELECTRIC MULE. 
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SELF-CONTAINED HOISTS 


The design of this hoist meets 
every requirement implied by the 
word “self-contained.” Such a 
hoist must be compact without 
sacrificing strength and safety. 
Its operation must be centralized 
within the immediate reach of 
the operator, and parts and ad- 
justments must be readily acces- 


sible. The hoist illustrated is pro- 
vided with Vulcan safety devices 
to prevent over-traveling and 
other mishaps. But these fea- 
tures, as well as many others that 
make Vulcan Hoists so service- 
able and reliable, can best be de- 
scribed when considered with 
reference to your requirements. 


Write us concerning your conditions and let our engineers 
go over them in detail 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Established 1849 
1736 MAIN STREET, WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


VU 


LCAN...< 


WILKES-BARRE 


W HOISTS 
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ANACONDA PLANT, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ANACONDA COPPER WIRE 


TROLLEY, STRAND, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, 
HOT ROLLED COPPER RODS 


—FROM THE MINING OF THE ORE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT— 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 
General Office: 111 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO Mills: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Wire Rope and Tramways 


Leschen Wire Rope and Aerial Wire Rope 
Tramways are the product of many years of 
practical manufacturing experience devoted 
exclusively to these two classes of work. 


Although the Leschen plant is one of the 
largest of its kind, our greatest asset is the 
reputation of our goods. 


We are always glad to confer with anyone 
regarding their wire rope and transportation 
problems. 

Established 1857 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


' New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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The Sign of 
Efficiency Durability 


MORSEWYDRIVES 


Positive as “ROCKER JOINT™ Flexible as 
Gears a Belt 


The Sign of 


Longer Life 
FOR ALL TYPES OF POWER TRANSMISSION 
we 


+. 
Ge 
= =e 
= 
Six in Sight—M Another Fl 
MBSE Rocker Joint Silent Chain Drives installed increase production, lower maintenance costs and 
about a year ago in plant of Canada Copper Cor ring out the profits lost through slipping belts. 
poration, Ltd., Allenby, British Columbia, in severe 
service, transmitting 99% efficiency from 100 H. P. Our Sales Engineers are Power Transmission Experts, 
motors to 5’x20’ Tube Mills. who make it their business to secure results, that are 
é he best available for your Power Problem. 
Have you troublesome drives in Hard Service in Dust, 
Gases or Steam? Let us show you how to save fuel, Consult us on heavy, difficult or expensive drives. 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y 
SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
Morse Engineering Service Assistance Without Obligation 
Write for Booklet 
Address Nearest Office 
ATLANTA, GA.. Candler Bldg........ Earl F. Scott, M. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 3d St. S., Strong-Scott Mfg. - 
Cc EVEL AND, Engineers Bldg. Westinghouse Bldg. 
ETROIT, Cor. 8th and Abbott Sts. SAN FRANCISCO, CAB Monadnock Bldg. 
U ANSAS CITY, MO., Finance Bldg., Morse Engineering Co. ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Bldg., Morse Engineering Co. 


“‘Morse’’ is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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At Your 


Service 


F YOU have business in 

Washington with any of 

the Government Depart- 
ments, the American Mining 
Congress will be glad to serve 
its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent 
with its purposes, either in 
obtaining information, secur- 
ing public documents, in ad- 
vising as to the progress of 
legislation or in the consid- 
eration of complaints. 


The American Mining Con- 
gress is an organization of 
service. Write us how we 
may serve you. 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Munsey Building Washington 


August, 1921 


the roller bearing properly placed 


—it is now generally conceded that 
the application of the self aligning 
journal box principle to mine car 
trucks marks one of the greatest 
steps forward in the mine car indus- 
try to date. 


LINCOLN TRUCKS 


Cars 


likewise represent the most advanced 
development of this type of truck. 


In no other type of truck can the bear- 
ings be maintained in perfect alignment 
with the axles at all times and regard- 
less of track conditions. 


With Lincoln Trucks under your cars 
the load is evenly distributed over the 
entire surface of the bearings which 
relieves the bearings of all undue strain 
and permits them to function in the 
proper manner. 


LINCOLN STEEL & Force Company 
ST. LOUIS 


U.S.A. 
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A Crystal Muck Pile 
The result of a Hercules shot. 
These salt mines suggest vast crys- 
tal palaces. ‘‘Mucking™’ should be 
@ pleasure under such conditions 


Hercules Dynamite In Salt : 
Mining 
Salt—the only edib/e ore—is an important mining 
product. At the salt mines of Central Kansas the 


. salt occurs at depths varying from 850 to more 
t than 1000 feet. In places the vein of salt is over 
: ten feet thick. 
One of the problems in this district was to ob- 
tain an explosive that would not stain the salt. 
: at Sh om This problem was solved by producing a dyna- 
: . mite, made on a special oxygen excess formula, 
. 
A Well-Salted Mine known as Hercules Special Salt Dynamite. It 
‘ This seam of salt at Kanopolis, Kansas, is 10% feet breaks the salt satisfactorily, but does not stain it. 
thick. Three set-ups of the above machine are required 
- to drill a standard round of 23 holes. An undercut is This is just one illustration of Hercules service. Different 
3 made with a coal-cutting type of machine before blast- problems are encountered in underground and open-pit min- 
7 ing the salt with les Special Salt Dy te. ; ‘i 
ing as well as other classes of work. The Hercules Powder 
$ Co. has developed explosives that meet requirements in each 
Branch Offices individual case. 
oe Chicago St. Louis New York 
é Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. Cut out and mail the coupon below. It will bring you an 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 


interesting book that describes these different explosives and 


Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa, Wilmington, Del. 
the various accessories necessary for effective blasting. 


HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


Wilmington Market Street Delaware 
Plezse send me a copy of vour book ‘‘Hercules Products’’. 
Name 


Company 


Address 
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The Ironton DUPLEX 


Operates from storage battery or trolley through 
independent motors of suiable voltage, operating 
at highest efficiency. It combines the flexibility 
of Ironton gathering motors with the speed of 
the trolley motor. Both axles are connected 
through worm gears. All four wheel drive in- 
sures maximum tractive effort. 
Bulletin No. 518 explains the Duplex in detail. Ask our near- 
est branch office for a copy 
There’s an “Ironton” suitable for every mining condition 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Huntington, W. Va.; Lexington, Ky.: Birmingham, Ala. 


e IS NOT any one feature but the excellence of design, 
| the care given to the workmanship and material of every 
part that has established the reputation of the Lidgerwood 
Mine Hoist for speed, safety, and economy in mine work. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Cleveland Detroit Charleston, W.Va. Los Angeles Seattle London, England 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


| The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 
| 
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at the ceiling 


= LOCK'EM 


Tit §6rat the floor! 


| | By all means get a sample of anything offered 


| || That is how Union Sanitary Clothes 
Hangers keep workmen’s clothes dry, 
well ventilated, secure from theft. 


First cost is far less than for steel lock- 
ers. Space used, one-third. Fire risk 
is eliminated. Repairs, negligible. 


IMITATION 


is sincerest flattery. Naturally, Union Sanitary Clothes 
Hangers have imitators. Don’t be fooled. Anybody 
can imitate. We originated. And nobody equals James 
H. Channon Quality. 


COMPARE! 


in substitution. Then, point by 
point, compare with Union. 
Compare the baskets. Union bas- 


ket is deep—holds what’s put in it. 
Compare the hooks. Union hook , Ww 
won’t bend. = 
Compare the chains. Union chain pet! 


is tested to 1,000 pounds. 


Compare pulleys, cleats and 
padlocks. Every Union part 
stands roughest usage. \é 4 


Send for booklet ‘‘High and Dry’’ 
It tells the story. 
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S-A MFG CO. 537! 


S-A BELT CONVEYORS 


Investigate 


ae S-A EQUIPMENT BEFORE MAKING 
YOUR INSTALLATION 


We Also Build Ss‘ BELT CONVEYORS equipped with S-A Unit 

Carriers are correctly designed and built to render 
continuous, never-failing service. Their reliability is 
built into them when they are manufactured. 


THE extra heavy construction and the ideally lubricated smooth- -running 
bearings insure economy and efficiency in operation. 


SG 


A copy of our general catalog should be on every engineer's desk. It is an engineering 
tert book which deals with elevating, conveying, screening and transmission machinery. 


Write for a copy on your business stationery. 


MMU Ws 


My % 


ILLINOIS 
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WHEN THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS 
YOUR BUSINESS 


HE BUSINESS MAN’S WORLD is peopled by 

two classes of citizens—his customers and his com- 

petitors. His first, last and intermediate aim in 
life is to cultivate and retain the confidence of the former 
and keep the latter guessing how he does it. If your com- 
petitor knows your business—your resources, your meth- 
ods, your financial troubles, your successes and failures— 
he can easily cut into your trade and may in the long run 
annex it or destroy it. 

If the directors of a corporation invited the president 
of their chief competitor to sit at the table during their 
annual meeting, they would soon have nothing to direct. 
Either their stockholders would see to that, or the com- 
petitor would. If the stenographer who wrote the min- 
utes furnished a copy of the transcript to a competing 
house, his name would at once be amputated from the 
payroll. The typical business man would no more think 
of permitting either to be done that he would of letting the 
house across the street install a dictograph upon his desk. 

No, the typical business man would not permit any of 
these things, but thousands of business men are doing 
what amounts to the same thing in the end. Every busi- 
ness man in the United States who is not fighting the 
coal regulation bills, fighting them in his local cham- 
ber of commerce, in political meetings, at social gather- 
ings, through the newspapers and in letters and telegrams 
to his Senators and his Congressman, is merely closing 
his eyes and refusing to take note that his competitor is 
preparing to sit in at his annual directors’ meeting or read 
the minutes or peruse the records of the dictograph. The 
passage of these bills would but mark the beginning of a 
long series of enactments applying similarly to any and 
every business under the American sun, and every busi- 
ness man must know, or be told if he does not already 
know, that the one inescapable result of their operation 
would be to make it possible for his competitor to learn 
all about the secrets of his business. 

One of the two coal measures makes compulsory the 
disclosure of all vital information pertaining to the 
mining, selling, storing and distribution of coal. Mani- 
festly, the giving of such information by any producer 
will involve making known the innermost secrets of his 
business, including those priceless secrets of organiza- 
tion, methods and management which have accomplished 
success for perhaps half a century and the disclosure of 
which to competitors may mean the crippling or the de- 
struction of his enterprise. Of course the proponents of 
these measures are loud in their protestations that all 
such information will be kept in the seeret archives of the 
government and cannot be used against the producer, but 
in practice this will not be the result. The fact is—and 
those who advocate these measures wisely remain silent 


on this phase of the matter—that the information will be 
collected for the government by an army of men who 
work for moderate salaries in the expectation of cashing in 
later. They know that after becoming walking ency- 
clopedias of other people’s affairs they can go into busi- 
ness as consulting experts or accept private employment 
at several times the pittance which the government pays 
them. 

This has been the history of all government bureaus up 
to date. Washington is filled with “experts,”’ and hun- 
dreds of commercial houses carry on their payrolls high- 
salaried trade “‘advisers,”’ whose only function is to hand 
out wisdom based entirely on their knowledge of other 
people’s business acquired in reading “secret’’ reports 
while in the employ of the government. 

No, the government will not divulge the returns of the 
coal producers, but the government cannot prevent, and 
will not even attempt to prevent the men who familiarize 
themselves with these returns from accepting private 
employment. Hence, every business man who objects 
to throwing his books wide open to his competitor should 
fall into line with the miners and help kill the coal regula- 
tion bills and every other measure looking toward govern- 
ment nosing into private affairs. 


THE BRITISH COAL SETTLEMENT 
OTHING BUT LOSS results from interrupting the 
orderly processes of production and distribution 
or interfering with the law of supply and demand. 
A wholesome object lesson is afforded by the recent 
British coal strike, the principal results of which are: 

Government emergency expenditures totalling $100,- 
000,000. 

Maintenance for several weeks after the strike of a 
defense force costing $250,000 every day. 

Seventy million working days lost. 

Loss in production of 52,000,000 tons of coal, serious 
damage to England’s export trade, general industrial 
depression, destruction of many mines. 

A grant of $50,000,000 subsidy to the mine workmen. 

Standard minimum wages fixed at twenty percent 
above the 1914 level. 

Standard profit of the mine operators to be limited to 
\7 percent of the aggregate amount of wages paid, and of 
the surplus profit above that point 17 percent to go to 
the owners and 83 percent to the union. 

The only showing of gain made by either side is seen 
in the clause granting increased wages and sharing of 
profit to the mine workmen. But 20 percent over the 
1914 wage level is not a great increase, and it is doubtful 
if there will be any profits to share. The British coal 
mine employe’s annual output has decreased from 246 
tons in 1913 to 184 tons in 1920, or 25 percent. His 
latest wage increase will enable him to become nearly 
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25 percent less efficient and still draw the same amount 
of wages which he received between 1913 and 1920, and 
from his past conduct it is reasonable to infer that that 
is exactly what he will do. 

Coal is the foundation of Great Britain’s business 
structure. The surrender to the mine workmen was made 
to stave off national chaos. But the terms of capitula- 
tion were such as Lenine or Trotsky might have written, 
and they carried Great Britain nearer to the abyss of 
bolshevism than any nation except Russia has yet ap- 
proached. Another strike, another similar “victory” 
for the strikers, and Great Britain will be over the brink 
and into the abyss. 


A CLOSED BARGAIN 


HE GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PROFITEER. 
It does not break faith with its citizens or with its 
allies and it does not repudiate its contracts. There- 
fore it will not repeal the Pittman Silver Purchase Act. 

When the act was passed a silver famine was threatened 
in India. A famine would have meant a revolution and 
a revolution probably would have resulted in the loss of 
the war. Great Britain wanted silver and wanted it 
badly and was willing to pay any price to get it and 
appealed to the United States to help her in the emer- 
gency. 

The price of the metal was above a dollar an ounce, 
but American producers were prevented by an embargo 
from taking advantage of the world market. There were 
in the United States treasury 450,000,000 silver dollars, 
minted at a time when the price of silver ranged about 
fifty-five cents an ounce. For the government to have 
sold any part of this huge supply for more than one- 
dollar an ounce and to have retained the profit, at the 
same time shutting American producers out of the 
market, would have amounted to profiteering of the 
worst order imaginable. It would have been as if the 
governmen had embargoed all private commercial 
transactions with the Allies and had purchased the out- 
put of the canning factories, the clothing mills and the 
ammunition plants at ridiculously low figures and sold 
them to the British government at the top of the war 
market. Therefore the Pittman law provided that for 
every silver dollar melted and sold as bullion to Great 
Britain (the number was not to exceed 350,000,000) at 
or above $1 per ounce there should later be purchased 
from American producers an ounce of silver at $1 per 
ounce. The Secretary of the Treasury urged the law 
as a war measure, the silver producers agreed to it, 
Congress passed it and the mint has since been making 
purchases under its provisions. It is a continuing meas- 
ure which must be enforced until the last of its provisions 
is carried out; a contract which, having been fulfilled 
by the American producers and Great Britain, must 
needs be fulfilled by the other party, the government of 
the United States. 

These facts ought to be generally understood, but they 
are not, as is evidenced by sporadic instances of the 
advocacy of its repeal. Within the last few weeks a daily 
financial publication of New York City has urged the 
repeal of the measure, asserting that purchases there- 
under constitute a drain upon the treasury and increase 
the floating indebtedness, that the act itself placed silver 
producers in a favored position by permitting them to 
lean upon other taxpayers, and that silver miners ought 
to go to work building railroads or public highways or 
doing something else of a useful nature. A little more 
knowledge of the act itself would convince its critics 
that it has never cost the government one cent, and never 
will; that Great Britain is footing the bill, and that as a 
matter of fact the government makes a net profit out 
of every transaction arising under the Pittman law. 
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The government is collecting interest on deferred pay- 
ments upon the melted coinage, and when the final pay- 
ment is paid the government will still have the advantage 
of using some of the money until the last ounce of silver 
withdrawn during the war is replaced by purchases from 
American producers. 

Had every government incursion into the realm of 
business during the war been made with precautions 
as wise as those which attended its manipulation of the 
silver situation, our. national indebtedness would be 
much smaller than it is. The taxpayers paid for the Food 
Administration and the Fuel Administration and are still 
making good the guarantees to the railroads and meeting 
the deficits of the Shipping Board. The Pittman law 
accomplished its purposes more speedily and more com- 
pletely than any other war enactment and was the only 
one which did not require a bond issue. 

Suggestions for repeal of the Pittman Act are out of 
order. Its unfulfilled provisions constitute a contract 
between this government, the British government and 
American producers of silver. Any suggestion that the 
Congress of the United States convert a contract into 
a scrap of paper will always be out of order. 


COMMUNISM IN AMERICA 
ATIONALIZATION of the mines has been openly 


advocated ever since the Plumb plan was first 

proposed by railroad employes. THe MINING 
ConGREss JOURNAL heretofore took formal notice of the 
trend of activities in this direction and notified those 
affected to be on their guard. 

Evidence that the United Mine Workers of America 
demands for its members the “full social’ value of the 
output of the coal mines was adduced at the Senate 
inquiry into the West Virginia situation and was not 
refuted. The ‘‘full social value” means the entire gross 
receipts except the expense of transportation. If the 
United Mine Workers’ doctrine is ever put into effect, 
the operators will be deprived of all return upon their 
investment and refused even a laborer’s wage for their 
managerial efforts. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers have just won a 
victory, in that in New York City some of the leading 
manufacturers have surrendered to their demands. In 
the words of one of the manufacturers, there was no 
strike, no question of hours or wages, but an ‘‘open war- 
fare between a powerful revolutionary organization and 
the very substance of American liberty.” This organiza- 
tion had become so radical that even the American 
Federation of Labor could not endorse its aims and meth- 
ods. It received open encouragment from Moscow and 
Petrograd, and yet its members, numbering 180,000 and 
grouped principally in eight leading cities, can now boast 
of a victory over employers in the nation’s largest 
metropolis. 

While the country as a whole is in no immediate 
danger from a physical effort to transplant sovietism to 
its shores, the success of bushwhacking methods in 
isolated localities and the continuance of communistic 
propaganda by national organizations must not be per- 
mitted to pass unnoticed. No employer would be 
abridging the constitutional rights of all citizens by re- 
fusing to employ, or retain within his employ, any work- 
man who preaches sovietism or belongs to an organiza- 
tion which stands for communism, directly or indirectly, 
at once or ultimately. 
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RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE 


E reap what we sow. Labor unions are finding 
this out much to their own discomfort. Re- 
pudiation of contracts, rebellion against just 
authority, failure to appreciate the mutuality of the 
relations between employers and employes, which were 
such marked characteristics of labor’s attitude during 
the war and the two years following, are all being brought 
to the attention of the unions now. It appears that em- 
ployers everywhere are revolting against the tyranny of 
labor leaders and taking the reins of their own businesses 
into their own hands. 
In an_address before the Pennsylvania Bankers Con- 
vention early in June, James M. Beck, Solicitor General 
of the United States said: 


“Go all through this wor!d and everywhere you will find, not 
only in government relations but in all walks of life, the cha!lenge to 
authority, the denial of leadership, the refusal to obey. The whole 
world is suffering as the Russian army suffered in 1917, when it 
went to pieces . through the spirit of insubordination.”’ 


This statement and the situation outlined in the open- 
ing paragraph prompted the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank of New York to include in its monthly 
financial review the following comment: 


‘Experience has shown that organization to secure and maintain 
the rights of men who toil with their hands is justified and that it 
will go on; but experience has also shown the vicious consequences 
of the usurpation of labor authority over the authority of manage- 
ment and capital.” 


It is not necessary to go to Russia, or England, or Italy, 
for verification of these statements. Although there 
are in this country millions of men, thousands of whom 
belong to the unions, who believe in giving an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay, who hold all con- 
tracts sacred and recognize that only through arduous 
years of labor and economy can a plane of affluence and 
independence be reached, there are many, far too many, 
who think otherwise and demand a shorter cut. Witness 
the situation in Kansas, where seven-hundred strikes in 
violation of contract were called in one year. Witness 
the taking of “vacations” by the switchmen and the 
printers and the mine workmen in several fields. Witness 
the abrogation of agreements during one year by mine, 
metal and steel workmen, longshoremen, plumbers, 
plasterers, street car conductors, bricklayers, teamsters, 
cement finishers, bakers, hat makers, electricians, cigar 
makers, stone cutters, clerks and day laborers. Every- 
where, observers of contemporary events are familiar 
with under-production and faulty production, flagrant 
breaches of faith and groundless discontent upon the part 
of organized workmen. 

The fruits of such folly are seen in housing shortages, 
transportation failures, fuel famines, needlessly high costs 
of living and the fall of the labor organizations into 
general disrepute. The latter result is more significant 
and more enduring than all the others, for neither the 
employers of labor nor the consuming public can be 
induced to place confidence in the contract made today 
by the union which broke a contract last vear or the 
vear before. 

A state labor leader is sentenced to jail for violation 
of a court order. He receives no sympathy. The print- 
ing trades unions demand a forty-four hour week and 
call down upon their heads the wrath of the few news- 
papers and magazines which were friendly. Railroad 
workmen demand continuation of little work and big 
wages and wonder why the consumer, who stands the 
expense, fails to second the demand. Musicians frame 
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up such impossible working conditions that one western 
city disbands its wonderful symphony orchestra and an 
eastern metropolis dispenses with the concord of sweet 
sounds in its moving picture theatres. These may be 
unimportant instances in the mselves, but each is typical, 
a sign of the times, an infallible indicator of the grasping 
proclivities of the labor unions and the swelling resent- 
ment of employers and consumers. 

What will be the net result of it all? The open shop. 
The unions, denying to employers the right to manage 
their own affairs, denying to others the right to work, deny- 
ing to the public the right of enjoyment of unrestricted 
output of the necessities of life, became as conquering in- 
vaders seeking to fasten the yoke of minority control 
upon the majority of a free people. It was inevitable in 
such circumstances that the public should fight back. 
The few cannot rule the many, and in this country the 
many were and still are outside of the unions. Hence 
the growth in public favor of the open shop movement. 

There is no nation-wide, organized movement for the 
establishment of the open shop. The open shop is a 
weapon of defense. Naturally, it is popular with the 
masses, because it is a fair weapon, an American weapon, 
the only weapon suitable for repelling the onslaughts of 
organized tyranny. The unions are reaping what they 
sowed. 


BUDGET SAVINGS 


HE MINES WILL HELP the President and the 

Budget Director in their laudable undertaking 

to reduce government expenditures to the mini- 
mum. In the table of savings to be effected by holding 
expenditures for the current year to a point less than has 
already been provided for by Congressional appropria- 
tions, the figures relating to the Interior Department are 
found near the top of the list. Secretary Fall has con- 
sented to a reduction of approximately twenty million 
dollars. This saving, undoubtedly a record for this or 
any other government, will be exceeded only by that of 
the Treasury Department, with its thirty-million dollar 
cut. 

The mines are glad to help. Even as they held their 
last man and their last dollar at the disposal of the 
government during the war, so are they now willing to 
co-operate to the limit in effecting reconstruction. Not 
an operator, not a newspaper or magazine at all repre- 
sentative of the mining industry will be heard to criticize 
the enormous diminution in contemplated expenditures 
of the Interior Department, in which the governmnent’s 
activities affecting development of the country’s mineral 
resources are centered. 

If, as contemplated by the President, the institution 
of the budget system is to be contemporaneous with the 
discontinuance of the practice of making deficiency 
appropriations, the fiscal reform of the first year of the 
new administration will be greater than those of all the 
years which have gone before. No private enterprise 
could escape bankruptcy if its department managers 
regularly exceeded the limit of expenditures set by the 
directors and created debts to be met by assessments 
upon the stockholders. But that is precisely what some 
of the department heads of the government have been 
doing vear after year. After all, the government is a 
big business corporation, and the President has the 
endorsement of all of its one-hundred and five million 
stockholders in his determination to protect them from 
extra annual assessments. In every step he takes for the 
introduction of business methods into the government, 
he can rely upop the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
mining industry. 
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EARLY TAX REVISION 


HERE MAY BE DOUBT as to what the country 

most wanted from Congress last March, tariff legis- 

. lation or tax revision, but there is no room for doubt 

as to what it wants now. It wants tax revision, with a 

great big capital ‘““R”, and it wants it so bad that it is not 
giving very much thought to anything else. 

Few people, if any, cherish any false hopes. In the 
flush of optimism which followed the change in admin- 
istration many undoubtedly thought their troubles at an 
end, but leisurely reasoning induced by past business 
depression and careful consideration of our national 
fiscal policies has brought about a general recognition 
of the fact that the tax burden can only be shifted, not 
lifted. Those who paid taxes last year will pay taxes 
this year. But how, and in what amounts, and what will 
be the method of assessment calculations? 

It is practically conceded the excess profits tax will 
be repealed. Some other levy will be resorted to. But 
will it be distinctly, unmistakably, another tax, or merely 
the same thing under another name? 

Will the haven of refuge now offered by tax-exempt 
securities be abolished? The outlook for new develop- 
ment, for enterprises in need of additional capital, will 
remain uncertain until Congress remedies this evil. 

Will the petty “nuisance” taxes be obliterated alto- 
gether or will they be succeeded by others less vexatious 
to the consumer but requiring a new system of accounting 
more expensive and annoying still to the merchant? 

Where will exemptions start and end? Where will the 
graduated scale begin to bear too heavily, and at what 
figure of gross return will it be necessary for the going 
concern fo leave all hope of further net profit behind? 

Business, little business as well as big business, waits 
upon the answer to these questions. It wants to know, 
and has a right to know, exactly where the burden will 
fall. Congress alone can tell and the country is impatient 
for the answer. 

Stocks of retailers have become exhausted and must 
soon. be replenished, for the public is ready to resume 
buying. City dwellers are impatient at the housing 
shortage and building corporations are anxious to relieve 
their anxieties. Liquidation has run its course. The tide 
of the general depression has turned. Irrespective of 
when the tariff law may be finally enacted, it is already 
possible to form a fairly accurate advance estimate as to 
its provisions. The main barrier to the resumption of 
business is the delay in federal tax legislation. Given 
prompt action by Congress in this regard and business 
will begin to go forward by leaps and bounds. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ARTHRACITE TAX 

NNECESSARY, discriminating, prejudicial to the 

consumers pocketbook—these and other similar 

terms may be applied in all justice to the tax levied 
on anthracite by the state of Pennsylvania. For a con- 
sideration ranging between seven and ten million dollars, 
Pennsylvania has invited the ill will of all those who be- 
lieve with the Continental Fathers that no tariff barriers 
should be erected between these free and independent 
states. A very bad bargain. 

There was no need for the tax. Pennsylvania was not 
suffering for lack of sufficient revenue. The old stratagem 
of requiring an “‘inspection”’ and collecting a fee therefor 
would have been so patently unjustifiable that it was not 
even resorted to. It was just another instance of taking 
toll where the possibility of doing so existed, a custom 
long popular in Europe but which everybody hoped would 
never be followed in this country. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 


maintains at 
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Pittsburgh its best equipped experiment station. WIn 
co-operation with the operators, the station’s experts 
have contributed their best efforts toward reducing the 
cost of anthracite production, and with conspicuous 
success. The new tax counteracts to a limited degree 
the benefits of years of scientific research and practical 
experimentation. The consumer will pay the tax and 
the miner will carry an added opprobrium which he has 
done nothing to incur. 

A Congressman from New York has requested his 
Governor and the Attorney General of the United States 
to take steps to annul the Pennsylvania enactment. 
Massachusetts is preparing to take action on her own 
account. The tax will have to run the gauntlet of the 
Pennsylvania courts. If it can be demonstrated that it is 
legal and enforcible, then by the same token it should be 
constitutional for the South to tax cotton, the West 
to tax wheat and every county in the land to levy a 
tariff on the milk and butter sent to adjacent cities. 
Then neither the producer, the distributor nor the con- 
sumer in America would be any better off than the 
dwellers in the Balkans, where every water-shed is a 
tariff wall and every cross-roads has its custom-house. 


LABOR SLUSH FUNDS 


HE MAN WHO WALKS back and forth in front 

of a bakery, or a theater, or a mill or a retail store 

and repeats the one word, “unfair,” so that all who 
pass may hear, seeks to give the impression that he is 
out of a job and that somebody inside the place of busi- 
ness he is picketing is responsible. And therein he com- 
mits a palpable fraud, for he not only is not out of a job, 
but is probably receiving better wages as measured by 
the labor he performs than before he struck or was dis- 
charged. Pickets are paid for picketing. 

For be it known that the labor unions are amply 
financed, and neither pickets nor any others who work 
for them do so without receiving ample remuneration 
therefor. Not infrequently the strike fund of the union 
amounts to a dozen times the combined assets of the 
employing firm with which it is at odds. 

When the International Typographical Union de- 
manded that the forty-four hour week be put into effect 
on May 1, some of the employing firms resisted and 
strikes resulted. The strikers on that date numbered 
7,675 men and 932 apprentices. The members of the 
union at work by a referendum vote assessed themselves 
ten percent of all their earnings for the support of the 
strikers. This assessment brings in more than $200,000 
per week, or nearly $1,000,000 per month, and from this 
fund is being paid $12 per week to strikers without 
dependents and $17 per week to heads of families. Not 
a great deal, to be sure, but when it is remembered that 
an additional $5 per week for each striker is paid to the 
local union to which he belongs and expended for his 
benefit it is certainly sufficient to make both ends meet 
while the recipient is “fighting for a living wage.” 

A few years ago when the same union inaugurated the 
forty-eight hour week in the book and job trade, it ex- 
pended $5,000,000 which had been raised in a similar 
manner. The typesetters have never suffered for lack 
of the “sinews of war.’’ 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has been able 
not only to finance thousands of its members through pro- 
tracted sieges of idleness, but has laid by a goodly store 
of cash, and plans to lay by a great deal more, to meet 
the expenses of trouble they expect to start next year. 
Until certain of the big employing firms surrendered 
recently, the Amalgamated had spent $2,000,000. It 
is now raising a $5,000,000 “defense fund,” of which 
$3,600,000 will be in bank by the expiration of the cur- 
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rent year, to use when the agreements with manu- 
facturers’ organizations expire in 1922. Who would have 
the hardihood to say that the manufacturers will have 
$5,000,000 with which to fight the Amalgamated, or 
that it will be sufficient if they do? 

During the last sixteen months, the United Mine 
Workers of America, according to its own admission, has 
spent in excess of $2,300,000 for “relief” of its members 
in the Mingo County, West Virginia, coal field. Had the 
operators spent even a minor fraction of this amount in 
supporting men in idleness a hue and cry against it 
would have been raised from every soapbox in the land. 

Whatever may have formerly been the case, it is no 
longer true that every industrial conflict is a struggle 
between labor and capital. More frequently nowadays 
it is a struggle between management and limited capital 
on the one hand against labor and unlimited capital on 
the other. When it comes to raising slush funds and 
expending the same, none of the old political parties were 
more adept than the labor unions of today. 


GOLD IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION DECLINING 


HE LIST OF COUNTRIES from which the United 
States has been obtaining gold is continually ex- 
panding, and has now become a most complete list 
of the countries of the world. This fact gives rise to many 
press reports detailing new arrivals of gold in this coun- 
try, which have been construed as indicating a continua- 
tion of unprecedented gold imports, with no signs of 
termination yet in sight. Without considering the quan- 
tities involved in the recent gold movement from so 
many countries, it is easy to account for this erroneous 
interpretation. 
The following review of the ten day period gold 
reports compiled by the Federal Reserve Board, how- 
ever, shows that the influx of gold is declining in volume. 


Gold Imports into the United States 
10 days ending June 10, 1921, 2 
10 days ending June 20, 1921, 14,704,725 
10 days ending June 30, 1921, 
10 days ending July 10, 1921, 


$20,570,388 


8,568,763 
13,130,795 


A decline of over sixteen million dollars in the importa- 
tion of gold in the United States has occurred in the 
period June 11-July 10 as compared with the preceding 
30.day period, May 11-June 10, which is a decline of over 
30 percent. 

If the United States received all the newly produced 
gold outside of this country, it would amount to about two 
hundred and fifty million dollars per year or slightly 
more than twenty million dollars per month, or an aver- 
age of less than seven million dollars for a ten day 
period. With the importation of eight and a half millions 
for the ten days June 21-30, a very slight withdrawal 
from monetary stocks of one and a half millions was 
made. 

While it is too early to predict definitely the end of the 
gold influx, resulting in a drain on our own gold stocks 
by an increasing exportation, these recent declines in the 
importation of gold are important straws which may 
indicate which way the gold wind is blowing. Further, 
there has not been a ten day period since the first month 
of the year when the gold exports were so heavy as from 
the period July 1-10, 1921, of $1,243,953, the most of 
which went to Sweden. Recent exports for ten-day 
periods have ranged from tens of thousands to a maxi- 
mum of several hundred thousand dollars. This may 
be considered as another straw portending a forthcoming 
change in the gold balance account of this country. 
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The Federal Reserve Board has properly adopted a 
policy to hold as an exportable surplus the billion dollars 
of gold now in reserve in excess of our normal gold re- 
serve, on the ground that the United States is but the 
custodian for this gold which must sooner or later be 
redistributed to the foreign countries whence it came as 
a basis for strengthening their currencies and bringing 
exchange back to the gold standard. 


This policy is fundamentally sound for three reasons: 

|) An effective gold standard cannot be maintained by 
a single country regardless of the strength of its gold 
position. (2) The export trade of the United States 
demands recuperation in the purchase power of Europe, 
which depends largely upon a redistribution of the 
world’s gold reserve. (3) If the Federal Reserve Board 
allowed this surplus gold to become expanded in credit 
and currency, any appreciable demand for gold for ex- 
port would involve: 


a) Gold embargo in the event of failure to rapidly 
liquidate credit and currency in order to release the gold 
required; (6) at best a rapid deflation of credit and 
currency the results of which need not be detailed, in 
view of the hardships now being sustained by industry 
through a process of deflation intentionally designed to be 
less rapid and therefore less painful in its consequences. 

With the settled policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
in dealing with acquisitions of foreign gold to the nation’s 
gold reserve, it is apparent that any additions which can 
be used for domestic credit and currency purposes must 
come from sources of domestic gold production. The 
mid-year reports of the U. S. Geological Survey, whieh 
are based upon the actual production of gold for the 
first six months of 1921 indicate that the production of 
gold for 1921 will not exceed forty-five million dollars, 
and may be considerably less. .These reports further 
substantiate the statements. previously made by Tue 
\meRICAN Mininc ConcGress to the effect that gold 
mining costs had not greatly declined, and that unless 
governmental aid was expedited, other important pro- 
ducing properties would close down. Since these mid- 
year reports were issued the North Star and Empire 
Mines of Grass Valley, California, two of the most im- 
portant deep mines of the state have shut down. On 
account of the lessened production of lead and copper, 
there will be a certain decline of from two and a half to 
three million dollars in the production of gold derived 
from the smelting of base ores. This will be a decline 
of over 50 percent of the by-product gold production 
of last year. 

On account of the heavy consumption of gold in the 
industrial arts, there have been no additions to the mone- 
tary gold stock from sources of new production in the 
last two years, and while the consumption of gold in 
industrial arts has decreased during this year, it is prob- 
able that the newly produced gold will be entirely ab- 
sorbed for other than monetary purposes. Even with 
the stimulus of substantial governmental aid to the gold 
mining industry made available at once, it would take 
the industry several years to regain its normal productive 
capacity. The losses already sustained in the wastage 
of ore reserves through neglect in providing a remedy can 
never be replaced. With the prospective drain upon our 
gold reserve, which has already been anticipated by the 
Federal Reserve Board in adopting so conservative a 
policy, financial authorities should take full cognizance 
of the present serious condition confronting the gold 
mining industry, with a view to meeting any future 
emergency which may arise. Temporary relief should be 
provided if it is desirable to maintain the gold producing 


power of the nation. 
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BRITAIN AND BELGIUM NAME MINE RESCUE 
DELEGATES 


SSURANCES that the governments of Great 
A Britain and Belgium will be represented by del- 
egates at the International First Aid and Mine 
Rescue meet, to be held in St. Louis on September 1, 2 
and 3, have been forwarded through the State Depart- 
ment to the United States Bureau of Mines, under whose 
auspices the contests will be held. 

The governments of Great Britain, France, Belgium 
and Canada were invited to be represented by one or 
more delegates at a series of conferences to be held in 
conjunction with the meet to consider the possible stand- 
ardization and improvement of mine rescue methods. 
The British government has designated Lieut. Col. J. A. 
S. Ritson, D. 8. C., M. C., one of His Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Mines, as its delegate, while the Belgian govern- 
ment has designated E. Lemaire, director of the National 
Institute of Mines of Frameries, at Erbisoeul. Mr. 
Lemaire holds the title of Chief Engineer of Mines. 

President Harding has been invited to attend one of 
the meetings and it is possible that the President will 
avail himself of this opportunity to deliver a message to 
the mining industry on mine safety work. Ex-President 
William Howard Taft was present at the first national 
mine rescue meet, held under auspices of the Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh on October 30, 1911. 

Governor A. M. Hyde of Missouri has been invited to 
speak on the State of Missouri’s interest in the safety 
movement at a banquet to be held in the Coliseum on the 
evening of September 3. H. Foster Bain, director of the 
Bureau of Mines, in his letter of‘invitation, called Gov. 
Hyde’s attention to the importance of the safety move- 
ment. 

“In an industry which, in this country alone, employs 
more than a million men in hazardous work, the move- 
ment for greater safety and efficiency in mining has been 
gaining in impetus each year until today these contests 
are looked upon by the miners as one of the greatest 
events im the industry,’ Dr. Bain said. ‘‘With more 
than 50,000 miners having taken the Bureau’s prescribed 
training course in first aid and mine rescue work andwith 
these men organized into teams at the various mines 
throughout the country for the promotion of the welfare 
of their fellow workmen, their participation in the con- 
tests promises to make the event a humanitarian effort 
of great moment.”’ 

John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, has accepted an invitation to speak on the 
miner workman’s ‘nterest in the safety movement and 
invitations have been sent to Senator Miles E. Poin- 
dexter, chairman of the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining, and Representative Marion E. Rhodes, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Mines and Mining, 
to tell what the federal government can do to promote 
safety in the mining industry. Director Bain of 
the Bureau of Mines, as the closing event of the meet, 
will announce the winners and distribute the awards of 
the three-day contests in mine rescue and first-aid work. 


TOWER HEADS COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
IRON AND STEEL DIVISION 


TEEL IS THE FIRST key industry to be recog- 
S nized under the reconstruction plans of the De- 

partment of Commerce. Walter 8. Tower, ad- 
viser on trade subjects to the Consolidated Steel Cor- 
poration, New York, has been appointed by Secretary 
Hoover as chief of this division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Before taking charge of the 
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iron and steel division Mr. Tower will make a study of 
the commercial aspects of the shipping problem, includ- 
ing trade routes, allocation and assignment of tonnage, 
and after taking charge he will devote his attentions 
mainly to export problems, which will necessitate his 
making an investigation of the iron and steel industry 
in Europe. 

Mr. Tower was formerly professor of economic geo- 
graphy and foreign trade at the University of Chicago, 
and was also connected with the Wharton School of 
Business and Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. During the war he was director of the division 
of planning and statistics of the United States Shipping 
Board. He is the author of numerous articles on ship- 
ping and traffic. The report of his investigation of port 
traffic of South America conducted eight years ago is 
still used as an authoritative document. He is con- 
sidered as the possessor of both theoretical and practical 
knowledge necessary in the work he is about to under- 
take. 


NEW LAND LEASING REGULATIONS 


O-OPERATION of the states in the administration 
2 of the national land leasing law is called for in 
regulations which have just been promulgated by 
Secretary of the Interor Fall. The regulations will be 
administered by the Bureau of Mines. In connection 
with their issuance, Secretary Fall gave out the following 
statement: 


“The purpose of these regulations is to carry out the intention 
of the Land Leasing Law, concerning conservation on public 
lands and the protection of the Government’s interest in the 
coal deposits. Under the terms of the Land Leasing Law, the 
Government becomes essentially a partner with the operator, and 
it is, therefore, essential that its interest as a partner should be 
safeguarded. These regulations will not be in conflict with the 
State laws, as it is the intention of the Department to co-operate 
fully with the States, in order to give uniform conservation mea- 
sures on both State and public lands. But in addition to pro- 
tecting the public welfare, the Department must protect its own 
interest in the public land. 

“It will be the endeavor of the Department to institute the 
most workable conservation measures on the public lands and 
use its influence for unified and similar principles of conservation 
within the States. As the interest of the Government in this 
case lies in the production of the coal, with the highest possible 
extraction from the beds at the minimum expense, the interest 
of the Department of the Interior as lessor and conservation 
agency will be essentially identical with those of the lessee who 
expects to make money on long-continued production from these 
lands.” 


The regulations were drawn up after conferences with 
many operators and it is expected that they can be 
applied without difficulty. 


MINE OPERATOR NAMED SENATOR 
(Ginter T. COLEMAN DU PONT of Wil- 


mington was appointed senator from Delaware 

on August:7 to fill the unexpired term of Senator 
Walcott, resigned. The appointment expires March 4, 
1923. In addition to being a manufacturer of powder 
and other mine supplies, General Du Pont is himself an 
operator, having been heavily interested in Kentucky 
properties for almost a score of years. At the present 
time he is president of the Central Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, the McHenry Coal Company, and the Jellico 
Mountain Coal Company, all of Kentucky. 


| 
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MEMBERS OF SENATE SUB-COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


who have taken an active part in the investigation into conditions in the Williamson Field, which includes Mingo 
County, West Virginia. From left to right: Senator Samuel M. Shortridge of California, himself a former mine em- 
ploye; Senator Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, who challenged and secured withdrawal of testimony that some of 
the gunmen in the ranks of the strikers were natives of the Volunteer State; Senator W. S. Kenyon of Iowa, chairman 
of the Sub-committee. 


SENATE INVESTIGATES 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL 


FIELD TROUBLES 


HE OPEN SHOP IS THE ISSUE, and the only 

issue, between the operators of the Williamson, 

West Virginia, coal field and the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

True, the struggle has developed (degenerated would 
be a better word) into a clear-cut case of law and order, 
property rights and human rights versus robbery, as- 
sassination and anarchy, but it had its genesis in the 
attempt by labor agitators to unionize the mines—to say 
to the operators that they could no longer employ whom- 
soever they pleased and to the workmen that they could 
no longer accept employment whenever and wherever 
they pleased. 

In its essence the strife which has raged in Mingo and 
adjoining counties for the last sixteen months is but a 
repetition of that which took place in the coal fields of 
Colorado, whose most frightful aspect was seen in the 
tragedy of Ludlow. The basic principle involved is 
identical and the consequences to date have been 
tragically similar. 

This is the only conclusion deducible from the testi- 
mony presented at the hearing conducted by the special 
Senate committee headed by Senator Kenyon, of Lowa, 
which began in Washington July 14, and which late in the 
month had not been concluded. Evidence was offered 
by the Operators’ Association of the Williamson Field 
and by District No. 17 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and the following summary thereof tells the 
whole story. 

Until May of last year the Williamson field coal mines 
were in full operation. Then the international organizers 
of the United Mine Workers of America arrived and 
began to collect signatures and membership fees. Some 
of the mine workmen remained loyal, some quit their 


jobs and others were discharged. 


Their places were 
immediately taken by others who did not care to join 
the union. On July 1 a strike was declared. Since that 
date the mines have been operated at’ full speed, making 
the best records of any mines in the country, and the 
non-union mine workmen are prosperous, happy, con- 
tented and desirous of retaining their jobs. Likewise 
since that time the union has persisted in its attempts to 
force the operators to deal with its officers, reinstate its 
members in their former jobs and if necessary discharge 
the loyal men who have been filling them so efficiently. 
This, the operators have refused to do; this, they still 
refuse to do; and this, they expect to continue to refuse 
to do as long as there is any law in the land. 

That is to say, the above is the whole story except that 
which relates to the question of violence. For the evi- 
dence—which included all the facts and circumstances 
which the unions cared to present—convinced impartial 
observers that the characterizations ‘“Matewan Battle,” 
“Tug River Warfare’? and other similar terms which 
have been applied to the disturbances in Mingo and 
contiguous counties during the last sixteen months had 
been very carefully selected and very properly and ac- 
curately applied. The hostilities which have raged in 
this district to such an extent as to attract national and 
even international attention do, in actual fact and with- 
out exaggeration, amount to a warfare, a warfare in 
which the issues at stake are greater than the world, 
outside of that part which is immediately involved, has 
realized. 

It is charged by the operators, and generally believed, 
that if the United Mine Workers of America win out in 
the Mingo County struggle they will never desist from 
their campaign to obtain greater and greater control of 
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the property of their employers until, by force and 
violence if necessary, they secure absolute possession of 
every coal mine in America, and without sharing in the 
expense of their development or paying their owners one 
cent for the title. 

But, as stated in the opening paragraph there are 
human rights, as well as property rights, involved. The 
mines are all in operation today, with full forces of men 
at work, and these men whose fathers and whose grand- 
fathers and whose great grand-fathers before them were 
American citizens are demanding. that the government 
protect then in the right to work. Mind you, these are 
non-union miners who are now at work—not the members 
of the United Mine Workers of America who are out on 
strike—but the men who, despite everything the union 
agitators have said and are still saying, find that working 
conditions are satisfactory and that wages are good and 
that they can make a better living for themselves and 
their families working in the coal mines of the Williamson 
Field than they can in doing any other work anywhere 
else. These men, four thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
one of them, and some of their women folks, to be exact, 
nine hundred and twelve of them, presented a petition 
to the Senate Committee asking the government to pro- 
tect them in their simple right to stay in Mingo County 
and work in the coal mines and live in peace. 

These men are doing good work, too, for the statistics 
of the United States Geological Survey show that the 
eighty mines of the fifty-six companies involved in the 
struggle with the union are producing at 96 percent of 
capacity now, while the market for coal is dull, and that 
they have today a better record in this respect than any 
other mines in the United States. All but three or four 
hundred of them were living in the vicinity of the mines, 
or in West Virginia, before the troubles began. They and 
their families constitute approximately twenty-five thou- 
sand American citizens who are as determined as the coal 
operators themselves that they shall not be driven from 
their homes and their jobs. The union man who tells 
about the horrors of the Mingo County troubles always 
omits to include this important circumstance. 

The opening statement of the operators was presented 
by Colonel Z. Taylor Vinson, of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, their attorney. The statement opened with the 
declaration that: 


“a proper inquiry into the conditions of Mingo County would of 
necessity involve the investigation of twenty-seven murders, at 
least one hundred cases of assault and other personal violence, 
numberless cases of insults, intimidations, threats and abuse, 
numerous instances of the use of explosives and incendiary fires to 
destroy property, as well as a thorough understanding of the 
methods and policies of the United Mine Workers of America.” 


What these methods and policies are may be judged 
from the attorney’s further statement that: 


“Prior to 1912 the United Mine Workers was a plain labor union. 
At the convention of 1912 it changed its principles and became a 
band of robbers. Prior to that convention, the constitution of the 
organization declared that the miner was entitled to an equitable 
share of the product of his labor, but at the 1912 convention the 
constitution was changed and made to declare that the miner was 
entitled to the full social value of the coal he produced, and that, 
interpreted, means every cent that may be received in the market 
for the coal except that which goes for transportation expense. 
This organization proposes to keep on making demands until they 
take over all the mines in the United States and Canada, and they 
do not propose to pay one cent for them. This is the fundamental 
policy upon which the organization has been built up. Every single, 
solitary disturbance, every case of murder and assassination that 
has occurred in West Virginia in connection with the mine troubles 
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is traceable to this policy of the union to first unionize the mines 
and then take possession of the properties.’’ 


The attorney stated: 


“The operators weleomed the opportunity to place before the 
Senate committee and the country the true causes of the disturbances 
in a coal field where strikes had been unknown for twenty-seven 
years, where contentment and industry abounded until the union 
organizers came, and where the mine owners and their employes 
were even yet continuing in a lawful business and attempting to 
exercise no right not guaranteed to them by the constitution and 
the laws of the United States and the state of West Virginia.” 


There was no trouble in the Mingo Field until May of 
1920, when the union organizers arrived. The operators, 
as shown by the evidence, were not greatly concerned 
when a miner joined a union, but they were greatly con- 
cerned when the effort was made to organize their 
workers, and they did discharge workmen who were 
found to be agitating in favor of unionization. As they 
further stated to the Senate Committee: 


“We have the legal and moral right to deal with our employes 
face to face and to discharge anybody who comes in there to 
start a disturbance. And we propose to stand on that ground 
just as long as there is any respect in this land for the law. And 
if this committee will say publicly that we have that right, there 
will be no more murders and assassinations in Mingo County.” 


“We emphatically assert,’ he said, “that all of the 
trouble, violence and murder that have occurred in 
Mingo and Pike counties for the past year has been 
directly caused by the activities and criminal practices 
of the United Mine Workers organization, which for 
years past has pursued a policy that is criminal in its 
character, and under and in pursuance of such policy, 
this organization is attempting by means decidedly 
criminal and unlawful, to substitute for law and orderly 
government the policy and practices of that organiza- 
tion.” 

The further assertion was made that there is ‘no 
industrial controversy and no strike involved between 
the mine owners and their employes, for the reason that 
the mines are being operated by men enough to produce 
all the coal that can be sold, and are actually producing 
96 percent of the normal output of the field, notwith- 
standing depressed market conditions. These men are 
working of their own free will and accord, and desire to 
continue to work.” The real question at issue, according 
to the operators’ statement, is “Shall men be forced to 
join the union, contrary to their wishes, before they are 
allowed to work in the mines? Shall the mine owners be 
denied the right to employ such men as desire to work 
for them, when such men are not members of this union? 
Shall the right of individual contract be preserved?”’ 

The miners’ union not being a corporation or a partner- 
ship, ‘‘or a legal responsible entity,’’ cannot be held to 
responsibility for any contract made with it, and no ade- 
quate damages can be secured when its contracts are 
broken, said the statement, while the individual who 
makes his own contract feels the responsibility of abiding 
by it, and is a more efficient worker. 

“Many mine workers are definitely opposed to the 
United Mine Workers of America and do not desire to 
join it,” he said, “and likewise there are many mine 
owners opposed to it, and it is clear that they should be 
protected in these convictions and in the right to act in 
accordance therewith. For the best interests of the mine 
owners, the mine workers and the public, it is vital that 
interference by either the union men or the non-union 
men with the rights of the other should not be tolerated.” 
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The primary cause of the present disturbance was 
alleged to be the determination of the miners’ union to 
force all those engaged in mining coal to join their or- 
ganization. A further declaration was that “‘no question 
of wages, no question of working conditions, and no ques- 
tion of terms or conditions of employment has ever been 
involved, the sole question being the demand of the 
organizers and agitators that the union be recognized.” 

After the operators had made their opening statement, 
the attorneys for the union began to call their witnesses. 

Fred Mooney, secretary and treasurer of District No. 
17, United Mine Workers of 
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operators had imported and employed numerous gunmen 
to intimidate the workers. Captain Avis challenged the 
truth of this statement at once and challenged Mooney 
to name just one of such gunmen. After persistent 
urging, Mooney gave the name of an Italian whom he 
had seen, but admitted that he had never seen him at 
any mine. When Captain Avis continued insisting that 
the witness, who was a responsible union officer, should 
be in position to make good such a charge, Mooney 
finally said that he could, by consulting his records, give 
the names of fifteen or twenty Baldwin-Felts detectives, 


America, was the first wit- 
ness for the union. He testi- 
fied he had made no effort to 
organize the Mingo County 
miners until four hundred of 
them sent him a petition to 
do so. That was in May, 
1920. On the second day after 
his organizers began work, he 
received a message that the 
companies were evicting 
workmen from their homes, 
and a few days later he was 
informed that the Baldwin- 
Felts Detective Agency had 
sent some of its men to assist 
the companies. On May 19 
the celebrated ‘‘Matewan 
Battle,” in which ten people 
were killed, occurred. He 
had appealed to the governor 
of the state to protect the 
miners, he said, and had re- 
ceived no satisfaction. On 
July 1, he testified, when the 
mine workmen had already 
been locked out for joining 
the:«union, the strike order 
was issued. Mooney testifi- 
ed that he had made several 
ineffectual attempts to con- 
fer with the operators and 


WHO’S WHO IN MINGO COUNTY STRIKE 
CIRCLES 


Some idea of the plane on which the warfare against 
the West Virginia coal operators and their non-union 
employes is being waged may be gained from the fact 
that the following gentlemen testified at the Senate 
hearing as star witnesses for the United Mine Workers 
of America: 

Sid Hatfield, chief of police of Matewan, who is under 
indictment on a charge of killing the mayor, whose 
wife he married when she was a widow of two weeks‘ 
standing. When he came to Washington he was under 
six indictments in connection with Matewan murders 
and had already been acquitted on another. While he 
was in the Capital he was indicted in McDowell 
County, West Virginia, on some charge which he 
laughingly insisted he had ‘‘heered nothing about.”’ 
He is only twenty-eight years old, and may yet bring 
fame to the already well-known Hatfield escutcheon. 

Fred Mooney, secretary and treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers, District No. 17, who holds a permit to 
carry arms and admits he has never gone into Mingo 
County without a gun. 

Frank Ingram, colored, who advised ‘‘his people” 
not to take the jobs formerly held by union miners, 
and who is now one of the committee in executive 
control of the strike. He could not tell the Senate 
Committee the exact title of his office, but he knew 
he was still drawing four dollars a day from the union 
sixteen months after the trouble started. He swore 
he had been arrested by three prohibition officers in 
the employ of the coal operators and beaten over the 
head and left for dead, but that the Lord heard his 
prayers and enabled him to get up and walk away as 
soon as the officers were out of sight. 

James Kirkpatrick, Deputy Sheriff of Mingo County, 
whose official salary was, according to his own ad- 


and he claimed that they 
were paid gunmen. Then he 
admitted that they were 
secret operatives working 
under color of legal author- 
ity; insisting, however, that 
such authority as had been 
given to them even by state 
officials was given in viola- 
tion of the constitution and 
the laws of West Virginia. 

Continuing his ruthless 
cross-examination, Captain 
Avis challenged Mooney to 
relate one single instance of 
intimidation of mine work- 
ers by officers of the law or 
paid employes of the opera- 
tors. Again Mooney resorted 
to the Italian, whose name 
he said was Tony Gaujot, 
saying that on one occasion 
when he was present Tony 
“made some remarks that 
led us to think he wanted us 
to say something back to 
him so he could start an 
altercation.” 

The unions have from the 
beginning told the public 
that the operators evicted 
great numbers of the striking 


that he had been unsuccess- 
ful. As to the latter part of 
the statement, he and the 


mission, supplemented by one twice as large received 
from the union for ‘‘preserving order.”’ 


workmen from their homes, 
breaking up their household 
furniture and showing little 


operators were agreed, as the operators did refuse to 
confer with him, and still refuse to this day. They refuse 
to deal with anybody except their own workmen as they 
have a right to do. 

Mooney told the Senate committee that the miners 
demanded three things: the right of public assembly, the 
right to belong to a union, and a republican form of 
government. 

A good insight into the methods followed by the mine 
workers in their attempts to organize the Williamson 
field was obtained by those who heard the cross-examina- 
tion of Secretary Mooney, conducted by Captain 8. B. 
Avis, of Charleston, leading counsel for the operators. 
In response to questioning by Captain Avis, Mooney 
admitted that the United Mine Workers of America had 
spent $2,567,000 in the Williamson field during the last 
year. Captain Avis asked the witness pointblank if some 
of this money had not been expended for arms and 
ammunition, and also asked him directly if he (Mooney) 
had not cashed a five-hundred dollar check last August 
and given the money to N. H. Atwood with instructions 
to buy guns, to both of which questions Mooney answered 
in the negative. 

Mooney insisted, with heat and vehemence, that the 


or no sympathy for their 
families. Captain Avis asked Secretary Mooney to 
testify as to one such instance if he could, and Mooney 
replied that he had never seen any one evicted either 
before or after the strike order was issued, that he had 
never seen any furniture thrown out into the street, and 
that the most he had ever seen in this respect was during 
May, 1921, when he saw one man’s furniture in the street 
and was told that it had been placed there by an agent 
of the operators who had evicted its owner from company- 
owned property. 

Captain Avis thereupon explained to the Senate Com- 
mittee that the West Virginia laws fixed the relation 
between mine operators and their employes as that of 
master and servant, and not that of landlord and tenant, 
and that they gave operators and other property owners 
the right to evict their servants from their own property 
at will, with their own hands, without recourse to any 
court, and by force and violence if necessary. This 
statement by Captain Avis was denied by an attorney 
for the union, but attorneys for the operators succeeded 
without any trouble in convincing the Senate Committee 
that they had stated the situation accurately. Attorneys 
for the operators likewise proved beyond all doubt that 
the operators had in every instance served personal 
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notice upon their former employes to vacate their prop- 
erty, that these notices were served in a kindly way and 
that ample time for compliance was always allowed, 
generally ten days; that in numerous instances the com- 
panies had served a second notice, and that frequently 
they had employed a justice of the peace to serve a third 
notice, not because the law required the intervention of 
any court officer, but merely to show the good faith and 
good intentions of the operators. After the serving of 
notices had failed to produce the desired results, the 
operators sent their agents around to remove the furniture 
of the recalcitrants. Quite frequently the former em- 
ploye had locked and barred the doors of the home, 
making the use of force absolutely necessary. But the 
force was used upon the operators’ own property, and 
not upon the person or property of former employes. 

Attorneys for the operators took this occasion to im- 
press upon the Senate Committee again the fact that the 
troublesome workmen had either quit their jobs, or had 
been discharged for offensive actions, before the strike 
order was issued, and that not one single instance could 
be cited of a workman having his household goods 
thrown out into the street because he had gone on strike. 

Further cross-examination of Mooney brought out 
the most damaging evidence as to the character of some 
of the twelve international organizers sent the William- 
son Field by the union. Mooney was asked if one of 
these organizers was not John Brown, the same John 
Brown who confessed to Sid Hatfield that he had placed 
dynamite under a troop train on its way to Cabin Creek 
in 1912. Mooney said he could not testify as to the 
dynamite, but he admitted that John Brown was the 
same John Brown who was at Cabin Creek. 

Mooney made the further admission that he held a 
West Virginia permit to carry arms, and.that he had 
never gone into Mingo County without his gun. He 
admitted also that he had seen the president of his union 
carry arms. 

With the utmost frankness, Mooney told the com- 
mittee that no confidence could be placed in any of the 
officials of West Virginia from the governor down except 
the sheriff of Mingo County, whom he described as 
friendly. 

But the best of Mooney’s testimony was the last. It 
consisted of his statement that the open shop is always 
a negotiable issue with the United Mine Workers, and 
that the union was willing, even anxious, to work under 
an open shop arrangement in Mingo County. He said 
the union from the beginning of the trouble had at- 
tempted to place their position in this respect before the 
operators directly, and failed; that they had conveyed 
the same offer to the former governor (Governor Corn- 
wall), who ignored them, and that a similar offer had 
been sent to the present governor three days before the 
hearing before the Senate committee began. Mooney’s 
own explanation of the terms of this offer, showed that 
it was not made in good faith. It involved, among other 
things, the appointment of a joint grievance committee 
by the operators and the United Mine Workers. Such 
an arrangement would, manifestly, include recognition 
of the union as a responsible contracting body, and the 
opeators do not propose to enter into negotiations with 
any one except their own employes. Even if the opera- 
tors were disposed to negotiate with the union, they 
would not enter into any agreement which did not in- 
clude within its scope full protection of the life, the 
property and the jobs of the loyal men who have been 
at work for sixteen months or less, 

No evidence worth considering was introduced at the 
hearing by the union except that of Mooney. All the 
rest of it was either pointless or consisted of mere accu- 
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sation based on alleged hearsay. And Mooney’s was 
valueless to the union. Mooney is an intelligent and 
able man, of strong character. He, just as any inter- 
ested party would do, attempted to give a friendly inter- 
pretation of every incident about which he testified, and 
tried to palm off what he had heard from other members 
of the union as an accurate and truthful and full descrip- 
tion of the troubles in Mingo County, but he should not 
be criticized for that. The point is that this man, the 
most able the unions could bring forth, attempted to 
convince his hearers that the union side of the Mingo 
County dispute was the right side, and apparently 
achieved the exactly opposite result. The Senate com- 
mittee has not yet made its report, but when it does it 
will be seen that the members of the committee share in 
this estimate of Mooney’s testimony. 

The gaiety of the hearing was increased immensely by 
the testimony of Frank Ingram, colored. Ingram told 
a long story about his own persecution. The most inter- 
esting part of his statement related to his adventures in 
a county adjoining Mingo. He stated that when the 
trouble began last May he advised “his people” to re- 
frain from “taking the jobs” of the white men who 
worked in the mines and that he was discharged for 
doing so. Going to an adjoining county, he claimed, he 
was arrested by three prohibition officers, taken out of 
jail at midnight and beaten until apparently dead. How- 
ever, he prayed earnestly and the Lord had heard his 
prayers, and he got up and went away shortly after his 
assailants disappeared. He said he knew the three pro- 
hibition officers were in the employ of the operators, be- 
cause previously he had seen them evicting and assault- 
ing miners in another county when they were openly 
and admittedly employed by the operators. Neither 
the jail records nor the court records show that Ingram 
was arrested at the time he claimed, and neither the 
jailor nor the three officers remember the occurrence. 


Ingram testified as to other instances of alleged. perse- 
cution, and said that since he was discharged he had 
been employed by the United Mine Workers, at a sal- 
ary of four dollars a day, to render aid to the strikers. 
He is a member of the union, is still drawing his per diem 
sixteen months after the trouble began and while the 
mines are being worked by loyal employes, and is on the 
committee which has general control of the strike situa- 
tion. He could not tell the title of his office or its exact 
duties, but he showed an accurate idea as to its emolu- 
ments. 


Blaine Mainard, formerly a mine foreman, testified 


that he had been offered a bribe of $1,000 to blow up a. 


trestle, and do it in such a manner as to throw suspicion 
on a union organizer. He declined the offer, he stated, 
but did not report the circumstance to the officers of the 
law. 

James Kirkpatrick, a deputy sheriff of Mingo County, 
testified as to general conditions during the spring and 
summer of 1920. He admitted that he had received a 
salary as deputy sheriff and at the same time had drawn 
a larger salary from the United Mine Workers for look- 
ing after their interests. He had later resigned his posi- 
tion with the union. Senator Kenyon, chairman of the 
Senate Committee, asked him if he did not think he 
should return to the sheriff the salary he received while 
he was on the union payroll, to which the witness made 
no response. 

The most picturesque witness of the hearing was Sid 
Hatfield, chief of police of Matewan, who has been 
acquitted on one charge of murder and is under six other 
similar indictments. He testified as to the ““Matewan 
Battle,” which transpired in May of 1920. Hatfield 
said he heard that Baldwin-Felts detectives had arrived 
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to evict union miners and perform other services for 
the operators, and that when he learned they were armed 
he asked the mayor to give him a warrant for their 
arrest. The mayor did so, and when he approached the 
detectives one of them told him that they had a warrant 
.for him (Hatfield), and placed him under arrest. The 
mayor subsequently came to his assistance, examined 
the warrant and told the detectives it was ‘‘bogus,”’ 
whereupon the mayor was shot dead. Then a detective 
was shot dead, and in the melee seven were killed. Two 
weeks later Hatfield married the mayor’s widow. 

C. F. Keeney, the president of the union for District 
No. 17, testified, and he also claimed that the fund of 
more than two million dollars had been used, and was 
still being used, only for relief, and not for purchasing 
arms. He also made the usual charges as to “gunmen” 
employed by the operators. 

That the operators have good reasons for refusing to 
have any dealings with the United Mine Workers, was 
shown by Harry Olmstead, member of the Labor Com- 
mittee of the Operators’ Association of the Williamson 
Field. The union, he testified, did not keep its con- 
tracts, adding, “The reputation of the United Mire 
Workers for breaking contracts and halting or suspend- 
ing operations of mines for weeks at a time without ex- 
cuse has become notorious in the history of the coal 
industry.” He testified that during the forty-five 
months ending December 1, 1919, the union in violation 
of its agreements had called 705 strikes at individual 
mines in Kansas. 

. The Williamson field mine owners object to unioniza- 
tion, Mr. Olmstead testified, because the mine workmen 
demand a six-hour day and a five day week, a substantial 
pay increase for all classes of mine labor, nationalization 
of coal mines, co-operation instead of competition in 
the coal trade, free and unrestricted right to unionize 
under government control, and the right to bargain with 
the government. The general attitude of the mine 
workers’ union, he asserted, was to have a full partner- 
ship in the operation of the mines and to direct their 
policy. 

If the union should be successful in its efforts to or- 
ganize the Williamson field, Mr. Olmstead stated, it 
would be in position to control the entire coal output 
of the country and could suspend or curtail production 
at any time, which power would give them control of 
transportation, and therefore of all commerce and in- 
dustry. He showed by Geological Survey statistics that 
during the strike period of 1919 the non-union fields of 
West Virginia and Kentucky supplied the country with 
practically all the coal it secured, this averting a national 
disaster. 

“It is unthinkable,” Mr. Olmstead said, “that the 
mines should be placed under control of an organization 
that will wantonly murder workmen and destroy the 
property of men who have the right to own, utilize and 
protect it.”’ 

It was Mr. Olmstead who presented, for the operators, 
the petition signed by mine workmen and women ask- 
ing the protection of the government. 

Other representatives of the operators testified to the 
same general effect. 

The outsider who attempts to form an opinion regard- 
ing the Mingo County situation must remember that it 
is the United Mine Workers, as an organization, which 
must prove its case. The members of this organization 
in the Williamson field are not at work and are not 
being asked to return to work. They are on the out- 
side, to which place they knowingly betook themselves, 
trying to get in. They are the aggressors. The opera- 
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tors, having all the men they need, are satisfied with the 
labor situation. Their workmen are satisfied with their 
jobs. They do not see why they should be discharged, 
and neither do the operators, and if the union knows of 
any reason why they should be discharged its officers 
and other witnesses failed to make it known at the 
Senate hearing. 

Practically all of the evidence,” so-called, submitted 
at the hearing was submitted by the union. It was not 
incumbent upon the operators to submit any evidence. 
Their showing consisted in the main of a declaration of 
independence, a desire to co-operate with responsible 
officials in preserving order, and a willingness to submit 
any document desired or to answer any question the 
Senate committee might care to ask. It was up to the 
union to prove its case, and this it did not do. 

\s the situation stands today, the West Virginia mines 
are busy. There is no strike, but there is a controversy. 
On the one side are the members of the United Mine 
Workers. On the other are the non-union mine workers 
and the operators and, as the union officials admit, all 
the constitutionally selected officers of West Virginia, 
except, possibly, one sheriff. The union workmen are 
being supported by a slush fund, and are discontented. 
The non-union workmen are being supported by their 
own labor, and are contented. The Senate committee 
and the public can be relied upon to judge correctly 
which side is right. 


SECONDARY METALS RECOVERED 
IN 1920 


HE TOTAL VALUE of secondary copper, brass» 
lead, zine, tin, antimony, aluminum, and nickel 
recovered in 1920 was $188,507,260, or $6,666,000 
more than in 1920. There was a decrease in the quantity 
of tin, aluminum, and nickel recoveries and an increase 
in the others. The feature was the great increase in 
the quantity of copper and brass recovery, the increase 
being caused by the utilization of scrap metal accumu- 
lated during the war. 
The Geological Survey’s figures for the last two years, 
issued late in July, are as follows: 


Secondary Metals Recovered, 1919—1920 


1919 1920 
Quantity Quantity 
(short Value (short Value 
tons tons) 


Copper, including 


that in alloys other 


than brass 112,400 $41,812,800 130,600 $ 48,060.00 
Brass scrap remelted249,700 75,944,100 259,800 77,454,500 
Lead as metal 55,684 wie 56,350 

2,942,600 ? 9,944.0 
Zine as metal 39,910 42,850 | 
Zine in alloys other 6.711.900 8,181,000 
than brass and in 

chemical compounds 6,062 7,650, 

Tin as metal 5,977 ore 7,200 
29,868,200 > 22,765,700 
Tin in alloys 18,056 58,200 16,300 

Antimony as metal.. 48 200) 

717.9 38 56 

Antimony in alloys... 4,351 \ 5,400) 
Aluminum as metal. 6,017 5,000 

> 12, 9,489,100 

Aluminum in alloys. 12,674 10,500 | 
Nickel as metal... 163 | 270) 

Nickel in nonferrous 1,829,400 4 > 1,733,600 

alloys 2,284 | | 1,930) 


$181.841,500 $188,507,206 


\ 
| 

| 
| 
| 
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ANALYSIS OF MINERAL PROVISIONS OF FORDNEY 
TARIFF BILL 


Fordney Tariff Bill carried protection for nineteen 

groups of mining products. The clause providing 
a duty on crude and fuel oil was stricken out on July 
18. The mineral provisions of the measure follow: 


\ S IT CAME FROM THE COMMITTEE, the 


Barytes—Crude, $4 per ton; ground, $7.50 per ton; precipi~ 
tated barium sulphate or blanc fixe, 1 cent per lb.; lithopone and 
other combinations or mixtures of zinc sulphate and barium sul- 
phate, 114 cents per lb. 

Manganese—Ore and concentrates in excess of 30 percent 
metallic manganese, 1 cent per lb. of metallic manganese content; 
ferro-manganese, 2'/, cents per lb. of metallic manganese content’ 

Molybdenum—Ore or concentrates, 75 cents per lb. on the 
metallic molybdenum contained; ferro-molybdenum, all molyb- 
denum compounds and alloys, $1.25 per lb. of molybdenum con- 
tained plus 17 percent ad valorem. 

Tungsten—Ore or concentrates, 45 cents per lb. on metallic 
tungsten contained; ferro-tungsten, tungsten powdered, all other 
compounds of tungsten, 72 cents per lb. on tungsten contained 
plus 15 percent ad valorem. 

Bauxite—$1 per ton; aluminum, 5 cents per lb.; in plates, 
sheets, bars, etc., 9 cents per lb. 

Magnesium—$}1 per magnesium alloys and manufactures, 
$1 per lb. on magnesium content plus 20 percent ad valorem. 

Quicksilver—7 cents per lb. 

Nickel—In pigs, 5 cents per lb.; manufactured, 30 percent ad 
valorem. 

Tin—In bars or pigs, scrap or granulated, 2 cents per lb. 

Lead—Ores and mattes, 114 cents per lb. on lead contained, 
with a proviso for the admission of 2,000 tons of lead contained 
in copper matte free of duty each year; lead bullion, antimonial 
lead, scrap lead, type metal, babbit, solder or alloys or combina- 
tions of lead, 214 cents per lb. of lead contained; lead in sheets, 
pipe, shot, etce., 23g cents per lb.; lead acetate, white, 314 cents 
per lb.; brown, grey or yellow, 214 cents per lb.; nitrate, 214 cents 
per lb.; arsenate and resinate, 30 percent ad valorem; litharge, 
orange mineral, red and white lead, 27% cents per lb.; pigments 
containing lead, 30 percent ad valorem. 

Zince—Zinc-bearing ore, including calamine under 10 percentum 
zinc, free; over 10 and less than 20 percentum zinc, 44 cent per 
Ib. of zine contained; over 20 and less than 25 percentum zinc, 
1 cent per lb. of zinc contained; over 25 percentum zinc, 11% cents 
per lb. on zine contained for the next two years. Zinc in blocks, 
pigs, slabs, old and worn out zinc, 2 cents per lb.; in sheets, plates, 
strips, fabricated or zinc dust, 27% cents per lb. Thereafter duties 
shall be as follows: over 10 and less than 20 percentum zine, 4 
cent per lb. of zinc contained; over 20 and less than 25 percentum 
zine, 4% cent per lb. on zine contained; over 25 percentum zinc, 1 
cent per Ib. on zine contained. Zine in blocks or pigs and zinc 
dust, 13g cents per lb.; in sheets, 154 cents; in sheets plated, 134 
cents; old and worn out zinc, 1 cent. 

Graphite—10 percent ad valorem. 

Fluorspar—$5 per ton for one year, thereafter $4 per ton. 

Kaolin—$2.50 per ton. 

Antimony—1% cents per lb. 

Mica—6 cents per lb. plus 17 percent ad valorem; unmanufac- 
tured, 12 cents per lb. and 17 percent. Ground mica, 6 cents per 
Ib. and 20 percent ad valorem. 

Potash—For two years, 214 cents per lb. on potassium oxide 
contained; one year thereafter, 2 cents per lb.; one year there- 
after, 144 cents per lb.; one year thereafter, 1 cent per lb.; after 
five years, free. 

Petroleum—Crude, 35 cents per barrel of 42 gallons; fuel oil, 
25 cents per barrel. 
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Magnesite—Crude or ground, 1 cent per lb.; dead burned 
and grained, 34 cents per lb. 


In reporting the bill on July 6, Chairman Fordney of the 
Ways and Means Committee discussed in detail and ex- 
plained its provisions. He said the chemical industries 
of the country had undergone marked development since 
the last tariff act, that of 1913, was enacted, and that 
many fundamental changes had occurred which had 
influenced international trade conditions. Many com- 
modities had since that date become of commercial im- 
portance, making it necessary to give them specific 
enumeration or special tariff treatment. For instance, 
Mr. Fordney pointed out, approximately one hundred 
chemicals are given specific enumeration in the Fordney 
bill, for the first time in the tariff history of the country. 
Development of an American industry in the manufac- 
ture of these chemicals was a direct result of war con- 
ditions. Likewise, many commodities formerly con- 
sidered of commercial importance have been dropped 
from the list of factors in chemical commerce, and there- 
fore were not included in the Fordney bill. 

The general rate of duty on chemicals has been estab- 
lished at a uniform level of 25 percent ad valorem, ex- 
cepting a few representing infant industries or materials 
essential to national preparedness, which have been given 
slightly increased rates. All specific rates are equivalent 
to 25 percent of the prevailing domestic prices. Raw 
materials of foreign origin essential to domestic indus- 
tries are on the free list. The bill covers a group of 
chemicals derived from hydrocarbon gases obtained from 
natural gas or waste products of petroleum cracking pro- 
cesses which are of recent development in this country 
and closely allied to production of explosives and poison 
gases. To encourage the manufacturer of these products 
in this country, they have been given special tariff treat- 
ment at a rate of duty higher than the general rates of 
the schedule. 

The Ways and Means Committee was not convinced 
of the advisability of placing a permanent tariff on potash 
salts, but recommended a duty for five years so that do- 
mestic manufacturers might demonstrate whether a 
potash industry could be developed in this country to 
compete with European deposits. 

Coal Tar Products.—Discussing coal tar products, Mr. 
Fordney said that any country which, like the United 
States, had an abundant supply of coal and a great in- 
dustry like steel requiring much coke, had an unlimited 
supply of raw material and the crudes required no pro- 
tection, but the situation with regard to the intermediates 
was different, as their production required elaborate 
chemical processes and a greater measure of protection. 
He held that a well developed dye industry in this coun- 
try would furnish technically trained men of scientific 
knowledge upon which the important industries of the 
country might call. At present more than 200 different 
concerns are supplying 90 percent of the American market 
for coal tar products, and the necessity of saving and 
fostering such an industry is beyond argument. Mr. 
Fordney held that nothing short of a limited embargo 
would enable the American dye industry to continue. 
The license system has been discarded. Restriction 
upon importation of dyes is confined in the new tariff 
measure to such dyes as are now obtained in this country 
on reasonable terms as to quality, price and delivery. 


| 
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In the earthenware schedule, Mr. Fordney explained, 
pecial consideration has been given to products of new 
‘ndustries fostered by the recent war, among them 
magnesite brick, pumick stone and graphite, and rates 
have been provided which will enable the manufac- 
ture of these articles in the United States to continue. 

As to the metal schedule, Mr. Fordney explained that 
the rates of 1897 were revised downward in 1909, and 
that few mistakes were discovered during the four years 
of its administration of the 1909 law. He said the 1913 
revision of this schedule was not scientific, more or less 
haphazard ad valorem rates having been established. 
Although conditions have materially changed in many 
of the metal industries since 1909, the same general 
structure of the schedule in that act is used in the present 
bill with some features suggested by the 1913 act, the 
classification having been prepared to meet new con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Fordney discussed the products in this schedule 
under three groups: Articles produced by machinery 
including heavy rolled steel; articles produced in indus- 
tries long established and thoroughly developed, wherein 
advantages of labor saving devices have ceased to exist, 
where the labor element is most important and where the 
difference in labor costs is the controlling factor in com- 
petition. An effort has been made in this group to pro- 
vide duties which will equalize competitive conditions 
at home and abroad. The third group covers articles 
the production of which was begun during the war and 
which have not reached the stage of competition upon 
even terms with those longer engaged in industries in 
foreign countries. A number of these may be called 
infant industries, including the mining of the various 
ores of ferro-alloys and metals used in alloying steel, 
the duties proposed being designed to protect and en- 
courage the development of these industries. Specific 
rather than ad valorem duties have been imposed be- 
cause they are more readily determined and furnish 
greater protection in a falling market. 

Representative James A. Frear of Wisconsin opposed 
what he termed excessive tariff rates on the ground that 
they would neither produce increased revenue or hasten 
a general return to normal business conditions, and that 
they would only enable favored industries to exact ex- 
cessive profits. He attacked the cement duty, con- 
tending that it would benefit only the cement ‘‘trust,”’ 
now under indictment; the raw aluminum duties, which 
he asserted would benefit only the aluminum “trust,” 
and the asphaltum duties, which he declared would also 
benefit the monopolies and trusts. 

Steel Duties Opposed.—Discussing steel duties, Mr. 
Frear said that during the past fifteen years, irrespective 
of tariff rates, one company had gained control of 43 
percent of the steel output and had amassed assets of 
two and one-half billion dollars with over half a billion 
dollars surplus. He said there was no competition in 
this country or Europe for a monopoly that has pros- 
pered highly under the existing low tariff. He said the 
raising of the steel pool-price from $28.00 to $47.00 per 
ton during the war was indefendible for an industry that 
had ever been protected, but now shows little need of 
tariff protection, adding “any measure that protects 
this overgrown infant with high tariff rates will only 
serve to fleece the public.” 

Tungsten Duty Attacked.—Mr. Frear said that tung- 
sten receives in the new bill a protective duty of from 
100 to 200 percent above its present rate, a sharp ad- 
vance over every rate from the 1846 tariff to the 1913 
tariff. He said a new argument was offered that this is 
necessary for national defense with a direct inference 
that the United States will be ham-strung when thrown 
into a struggle with a civilized world and wake up to find 
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a shortage of tungsten on hand. “Holding out threats 
of humiliating defeat in case of war, great interests demand 
prohibitive duties on manganese, tungsten, magnesite 
and other alleged military necessities,” he said. 

Attacking the dye schedule, Mr. Frear said “the steel 
trust foundation, cement trust foundation, and other 
trust foundations have a recruit in the chemical foun- 
dation.” 

The House, on July 18, by a vote of 196 to 86, adopted 
an amendement offered by Representative Treadway, of 
Massachusetts, placing crude oil and fuel oil on the free 
list. The action followed debate running part of two 
days in which advocates of a duty on oil argued that it 
should be protected the same as manufactured products, 
while opponents of the duty held that oil was a natural 
resource not properly dutiable, and that to impose a 
duty would increase the cost of manufacture by forcing 
industries which now use oil for power to consume coal 
at increased cost. 

Chairman Fordney, of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in closing the debate in favor of dutiable oil, urged 
protection for the American oil industry, particularly 
in Oklahoma, Kansas, Louisiana and Texas, referring to 
the expense of oil operations. 

The debate was marked by charges that the Standard 
Oil Company controlled the market and the price of crude 
and refined products. Mr. Fordney read a letter from 
President Harding protesting against the oil duty, but 
said he could not agree with the President’s views. 
President Harding’s letter pointed out that the proposed 
oil duty was inconsistent with the aim of the government 
to “encourage the participation of American citizens in 
the development of the oil resources in many foreign 
lands.” 

The President referred to the “growing concern of our 
country over the supply of crude oil to which we may 
turn for our future needs, not alone for our domestic 
commerce, but in meeting the needs of our navy and 
merchant marine.” The President said the imposition 
of a tariff on crude petroleum ‘would be at variance 
with all that has been done to safeguard our future in- 
terest,’ although he was not “‘unmindful of the oil in- 
dustry within our own borders, and most cordially be- 
lieved in its proper consideration.” The President 
recommended that instead of levying a straight duty 
Congress authorize him to impose a bargaining tariff to 
guard against the levy of the imposition by other na- 
tions of export tariffs designed to hinder trade. 

Representative Tague of Massachusetts referred to 
New England opposition to the oil duty and read a 
letter from Governor Cox and the Massachusetts Cham- 
ber of Commerce against the oil tariff. The Governor 
said the tariff would injure new oil refineries in Massa- 
chusetts and raise the price of coal in New England. The 
governor estimated that 500,000,000 gallons of Mexican 
crude oil would be taken into Massachusetts this year 
equivalent to 2,750,000 tons of coal. The governor’s 
letter was based largely on information furnished by the 
state fuel administrator, which showed that imports of 
crude oil into Massachusetts have arisen from 48,500,000 
gallons in 1919 to an estimated 500,000,000 gallons in 
1921. The governor’s statement said fuel oil gives 
business men a chance to protect themselves from ex- 
ploitation by the coal trade, uncertainties of labor con- 
ditions at the mines, and transportation difficulties. 

Representative Bowling of Alabama opposed protec- 
tive duties on steel and aluminum on the ground that 
these commodities did not need protection as they were 
monopolies. Mr. Bowling said the proposed duty on 
graphite was totally inadequate to permit American mills 
to resume business and that the low duty had been fixed 
because of opposition to higher rates by crucible makers. 


\ 
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ANALYSIS OF MINERAL PROVISIONS OF FORDNEY 
TARIFF BILL 


S IT CAME FROM THE COMMITTEE, the 
Fordney Tariff Bill carried protection for nineteen 
groups of mining products. The clause providing 

a duty on crude and fuel oil was stricken out on July 
18. The mineral provisions of the measure follow: 


Barytes—Crude, $4 per ton; ground, $7.50 per ton; precipi~ 
tated barium sulphate or blanc fixe, 1 cent per lb.; lithopone and 
other combinations or mixtures of zine sulphate and barium sul- 
phate, 11% cents per Ib. 

Manganese—Ore and concentrates in excess of 30 percent 
metallic manganese, 1 cent per lb. of metallic manganese content; 
ferro-manganese, 2'/; cents per Ib. of metallic manganese content’ 

Molybdenum—Ore or concentrates, 75 cents per lb. on the 
metallic’ molybdenum contained; ferro-molybdenum, all molyb- 
denum compounds and alloys, $1.25 per lb. of molybdenum con- 
tained plus 17 percent ad valorem. 

Tungsten—Ore or concentrates, 45 cents per lb. on metallic 
tungsten contained; ferro-tungsten, tungsten powdered, all other 
compounds of tungsten, 72 cents per lb. on tungsten contained 
plus 15 percent ad valorem. 

Bauxite—$1 per ton; aluminum, 5 cents per lb.; in plates, 
sheets, bars, etc., 9 cents per lb. 

Magnesium—$1 per lb.; magnesium alloys and manufactures, 
$1 per lb. on magnesium content plus 20 percent ad valorem. 

Quicksilver—7 cents per lb. 

Nickel—In pigs, 5 cents per lb.; manufactured, 30 percent ad 
valorem. 

Tin—In bars or pigs, scrap or granulated, 2 cents per lb. 

Lead—Ores and mattes, 114 cents per lb. on lead contained, 
with a proviso for the admission of 2,000 tons of lead contained 
in copper matte free of duty each year; lead bullion, antimonial 
lead, scrap lead, type metal, babbit, solder or alloys or combina- 
tions of lead, 214 cents per Ib. of lead contained; lead in sheets, 
pipe, shot, etc., 23¢ cents per lb.; lead acetate, white, 314 cents 
per lb.; brown, grey or vellow, 2!4 cents per lb.; nitrate, 2! cents 
per Ib.; arsenate and resinate, 30 percent ad valorem; litharge, 
orange mineral, red and white lead, 27 cents per lb.; pigments 
containing lead, 30 percent ad valorem. 

Zine—Zinc-bearing ore, including calamine under 10 percentum 
zinc, free; over 10 and less than 20 percentum zine, 1% cent per 
Ib. of zinc contained; over 20 and less than 25 percentum zinc, 
1 cent per lb. of zine contained; over 25 percentum zine, 1! cents 
per Ib. on zinc contained for the next two years. Zine in blocks, 
pigs, slabs, old and worn out zinc, 2 cents per lb.; in sheets, plates, 
strips, fabricated or zine dust, 274 cents per lb. Thereafter duties 
shall be as follows: over 10 and less than 20 percentum zine, 14 
cent per lb. of zine contained; over 20 and less than 25 percentum 
zine, 14 cent per lb. on zine contained; over 25 percentum zine, 1 
cent per lb. on zine contained. Zinc in blocks or pigs and zine 
dust, 13g cents per Ib.; in sheets, 15¢ cents; in sheets plated, 144 
cents; old and worn out zine, 1 cent. 


Graphite—10 percent ad valorem. 
Fluorspar—$5 per ton for one vear, thereafter $4 per ton. 
Kaolin—$2.50 per ton. 


Antimony 
Mica—6 cents per lb. plus 17 percent ad valorem; unmanufac- 
tured, 12 cents per lb. and 17 percent. 


114 cents per lb. 


Ground mica, 6 cents per 
lb. and 20 percent ad valorem. 

Potash—For two years, 2! cents per lb. on potassium oxide 
contained; one year thereafter, 2 cents per lb.; one year there- 
after, 114 cents per lb.; one year thereafter, 1 cent per lb.; after 
five years, free. 

Petroleum—Crude, 35 cents per barrel of 42 gallons; fuel oil, 
25 cents per barrel. 
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Magnesite—Crude or ground, 14 cent per lb.; dead burned 
and grained, 34 cents per lb. 


In reporting the billon July 6, Chairman Fordney of the 
Ways and Means Committee discussed in detail and ex- 
plained its provisions. He said the chemical industries 
of the country had undergone marked development since 
the last tariff act, that of 1913, was enacted, and that 
many fundamental changes had occurred which had 
influenced international trade conditions. Many com- 
modities had since that date become of commercial im- 
portance, making it necessary to give them specific 
enumeration or special tariff treatment. For instance, 
Mr. Fordney pointed out, approximately one hundred 
chemicals are given specific enumeration in the Fordney 
bill, for the first time in the tariff history of the country. 
Development of an American industry in the manufac- 
ture of these chemicals was a direct result of war con- 
ditions. Likewise, many commodities formerly con- 
sidered of commercial importance have been dropped 
from the list of factors in chemical commerce, and there- 
fore were not included in the Fordney bill. 

The general rate of duty on chemicals has been estab- 
lished at a uniform level of 25 percent ad valorem, ex- 
cepting a few representing infant industries or materials 
essential to national preparedness, which have been given 
slightly increased rates. All specific rates are equivalent 
to 25 percent of the prevailing domestic prices. Raw 
materials of foreign origin essential to domestic indus- 
tries are on the free list. The bill covers a group of 
chemicals derived from hydrocarbon gases obtained from 
natural gas or waste products of petroleum cracking pro- 
cesses which are of recent development in this country 
and closely allied to production of explosives and poison 
gases. To encourage the manufacturer of these products 
in this country, they have been given special tariff treat- 
ment at a rate of duty higher than the general rates of 
the schedule. 

The Ways and Means Committee was not convinced 
of the advisability of placing a permanent tariff on potash 
salts, but recommended a duty for five years so that do- 
mestic manufacturers might demonstrate whether a 
potash industry could be developed in this country to 
compete with European deposits. 

Coal Tar Products.— Discussing coal tar products, Mr. 
Fordney said that any country which, like the United 
States, had an abundant supply of coal and a great in- 
dustry like steel requiring much coke, had an unlimited 
supply of raw material and the crudes required no pro- 
tection, but the situation with regard to the intermediates 
was different, as their production required elaborate 
chemical processes and a greater measure of protection. 
He held that a well developed dye industry in this coun- 
try would furnish technically trained men of scientific 
knowledge upon which the important industries of the 
country might call. At present more than 200 different 
concerns are supplying 90 percent of the American market 
for coal tar products, and the necessity of saving and 
fostering such an industry is beyond argument. Mr. 
Fordney held that nothing short of a limited «embargo 
would enable the American dye industry to continue. 
The license system has been discarded. Restriction 
upon importation of dyes is confined in the new tariff 
measure to such dyes as are now obtained in this country 
on reasonable terms as to quality, price and delivery. 
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Ss In the earthenware schedule, Mr. Fordney explained, 
ipecial consideration has been given to products of new 
ndustries fostered by the recent war, among them 
magnesite brick, pumick stone and graphite, and rates 
have been provided which will enable the manufac- 
ture of these articles in the United States to continue. 

As to the metal schedule, Mr. Fordney explained that 
the rates of 1897 were revised downward in 1909, and 
that few mistakes were discovered during the four years 
of its administration of the 1909 law. He said the 1913 
revision of this schedule was not scientific, more or less 
haphazard ad valorem rates having been established. 
Although conditions have materially changed in many 
of the metal industries since 1909, the same general 
structure of the schedule in that act is used in the present 
bill with some features suggested by the 1913 act, the 
classification having been prepared to meet new con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Fordney discussed the products in this schedule 
under three groups: Articles produced by machinery 
including heavy rolled steel; articles produced in indus- 
tries long established and thoroughly developed, wherein 
advantages of labor saving devices have ceased to exist, 
where the labor element is most important and where the 
difference in labor costs is the controlling factor in com- 
petition. An effort has been made in this group to pro- 
vide duties which will equalize competitive conditions 
at home and abroad. The third group covers articles 
the production of which was begun during the war and 
which have not reached the stage of competition upon 
even terms with those longer engaged in industries in 
foreign countries. A number of these may be called 
infant industries, including the mining of the various 
ores of ferro-alloys and metals used in alloying steel, 
the duties proposed being designed to protect and en- 
courage the development of these industries. Specific 
rather than ad valorem duties have been imposed be- 
cause they are more readily determined and furnish 
greater protection in a falling market. 

Representative James A. Frear of Wisconsin opposed 
what he termed excessive tariff rates on the ground that 
they would neither produce increased revenue or hasten 
a general return to normal business conditions, and that 
they would only enable favored industries to exact ex- 
cessive profits. He attacked the cement duty, con- 
tending that it would benefit only the cement ‘‘trust,” 
now under indictment; the raw aluminum duties, which 
he asserted would benefit only the aluminum “‘trust,”’ 
and the asphaltum duties, which he declared would also 
benefit the monopolies and trusts. 

Steel Duties Opposed.—Discussing steel duties, Mr. 
Frear said that during the past fifteen years, irrespective 
of tariff rates, one company had gained control of 43 
percent of the steel output and had amassed assets of 
two and one-half billion dollars with over half a billion 
dollars surplus. He said there was no competition in 
this country or Europe for a monopoly that has pros- 
pered highly under the existing low tariff. He said the 
raising of the steel pool-price from $28.00 to $47.00 per 
ton during the war was indefendible for an industry that 
had ever been protected, but now shows little need of 
tariff protection, adding ‘‘any measure that protects 
this overgrown infant with high tariff rates will only 
serve to fleece the public.” 

Tungsten Duty Attacked—Mr. Frear said that tung- 
sten receives in the new bill a protective duty of from 
100 to 200 percent above its present rate, a sharp ad- 
vance over every rate from the 1846 tariff to the 1913 
tariff. He said a new argument was offered that this is 
necessary for national defense with a direct inference 
that the United States will be ham-strung when thrown 
into a struggle with a civilized world and wake up to find 
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a shortage of tungsten on hand. “Holding out threats 
of humiliating defeat in case of war, great interests demand 
prohibitive duties on manganese, tungsten, magnesite 
and other alleged military necessities,” he said. 

Attacking the dye schedule, Mr. Frear said “‘the steel 
trust foundation, cement trust foundation, and other 
trust foundations have a recruit in the chemical foun- 
dation.” 

The House, on July 18, by a vote of 196 to 86, adopted 
an amendement offered by Representative Treadway, of 
Massachusetts, placing crude oil and fuel oil on the free 
list. The action followed debate running part of two 
days in which advocates of a duty on oil argued that it 
should be protected the same as manufactured products, 
while opponents of the duty held that oil was a natural 
resource not properly dutiable, and that to impose a 
duty would increase the cost of manufacture by forcing 
industries which now use oil for power to consume coal 
at increased cost. 

Chairman Fordney, of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in closing the debate in favor of dutiable oil, urged 
protection for the American oil industry, particularly 
in Oklahoma, Kansas, Louisiana and Texas, referring to 
the expense of oil operations. 

The debate was marked by charges that the Standard 
Oil Company cantrolled the market and the price of crude 
and refined products. Mr. Fordney read a letter from 
President Harding protesting against the oil duty, but 
said he could not agree with the President’s views. 
President Harding’s letter pointed out that the proposed 
oil duty was inconsistent with the aim of the government 
to “encourage the participation of American citizens in 
the development of the oil resources in many foreign 
lands.”’ 

The President referred to the “growing concern of our 
country over the supply of crude oil to which we may 
turn for our future needs, not alone for our domestic 
commerce, but in meeting the needs of our navy and 
merchant marine.” The President said the imposition 
of a tariff on crude petroleum ‘would be at variance 
with all that has been done to safeguard our future in- 
terest,”’ although he was not “‘unmindful of the oil in- 
dustry within our own borders, and most cordially be- 
lieved in its proper consideration.” The President 
recommended that instead of levying a straight duty 
Congress authorize him to impose a bargaining tariff to 
guard against the levy of the imposition by other na- 
tions of export tariffs designed to hinder trade. 

Representative Tague of Massachusetts referred to 
New England opposition to the oil duty and read a 
letter from Governor Cox and the Massachusetts Cham- 
ber of Commerce against the oil tariff. The Governor 
said the tariff would injure new oil refineries in Massa- 
chusetts and raise the price of coalin New England. The 
governor estimated that 500,000,000 gallons of Mexican 
crude oil would be taken into Massachusetts this year 
equivalent to 2,750,000 tons of coal. The governor’s 
letter was based largely on information furnished by the 
state fuel administrator, which showed that imports of 
crude oil into Massachusetts have arisen from 48,500,000 
gallons in 1919 to an estimated 500,000,000 gallons in 
1921. The governor’s statement said fuel oil gives 
business men a chance to protect themselves from ex- 
ploitation by the coal trade, uncertainties of labor con- 
ditions at the mines, and transportation difficulties. 

tepresentative Bowling of Alabama opposed protec- 
tive duties on steel and aluminum on the ground that 
these commodities did not need protection as they were 
monopolies. Mr. Bowling said the proposed duty on 
graphite was totally inadequate to permit American mills 
to resume business and that the low duty had been fixed 
because of opposition to higher rates by crucible makers. 
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He referred to development of the graphite industry 
during the war, and said it should have been given a 
duty of three cents per Ib. instead of 10 percent ad 
valorem. The 3 cent duty would have vielded a reve- 
nue of one and one-half million dollars. He opposed the 
duty on potash as prohibitive 


Lead, Zine and Cobalt. Representative Rhodes of 
Missouri, Chairman of the House Committee on Mines 


ail 
New York Tribune 


THE LOST DOG 


and Mining, discussed the lead, zine and cobalt duties. 
He said the duty on cobalt would benefit American pro- 
ducers. He said lead and lead products should be pro- 
tected against the importation of cheap lead from Mexico 
and other countries and believed the rates provided in 
the tariff bill would afford the necessary protection. He 
said that all barytes mines in Missouri were closed, as 
well as the mills in Missouri and Illinois, on account of 
the competition of foreign imports. He also said the 
barium chemical industry in this country was dead but 
hoped for its restoration with the increased tariff duty. 
He said that while the pending bill did not provide as 
high duty on crude ore or on the barium chemicals as 
desired, he hoped the committee would consent to in- 
crease the rates in order to protect the industry. 


ADVANTAGES OF U.S. VALUATION SHOWN TO 
CONGRESS 


BSOLUTE NECESSITY exists for the adoption 

of the American valuation plan of estimating ad 

valorem duties on imported articles, in the opin- 

ion of the American Valuation Association. This asso- 

ciation, whose efforts in this direction have the approval 

of the American Mining Congress, filed a brief with 
Congress on July 5. 

Adoption of the American valuation plan constitutes 

the most important change ever advocated in_ tariff 
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legislation. Its proponents assert it has been made 
necessary by the great disparity between manufacturing 
costs and wages here and abroad and by the violent 
fluctuations in foreign exchange. They point out also 
that it works equally well when applied either to the 
rates normally granted by a protective tariff, or by a 
tariff for revenue only, and that it is favored and en- 
dorsed alike by Democrats and Republicans. 

Under the existing system, ad valorem tariff duties 
are assessed upon the basis of the price of the imported 
articles in the principal markets of the country of their 
origin. Under the proposed plan, the ‘‘value’’ of any 
article, for the purpose of assessing duty, will be the price 
at which comparable and competitive products in the 
United States are ordinarily sold or freely offered for 
sale in usual wholesale quantities in the principal mar- 
kets of the United States. 

Advantages of the plan are set out in the brief of the 
American Valuation Association as follows: 


1. The proposed law adequately and comprehensively provides 
* the assessment of duties on all classes of merchandise. 

2. The proposed law is practical and workable 

3. Under the proposed law, the present difficulties and dis- 
criminations arising from fluctuation in foreign exchange in the 
same of different countries will be eliminated 

ft. American valuation will eliminate discriminations and secure 
the same amount of duty on the same commodities from whatever 
country imported. 

5. Undervaiuations and evasions will be impossible under the 
proposed law, which will insure to the Government all the revenue 
intended for it, and to the American manufacturer all the pro- 
tection afforded by the Tariff Act. 

6. American valuation will nullify the trade combinations 
formed in foreign countries for the purpose of fixing low export 
invoice values to minimize American duties. 

The proposed law adequately and comprehensively provides for 
the assessment of duties on all classes of merchandise: 

(A) On articles comparable to those made in America, the duty 
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AND EVERY PLACE THAT MARY WENT THE LAMB 
WAS SURE TO Go" 


will be assessed on the basis of American valuation posted in all 
custom houses 


B) On new or unusual or distinet designs, not comparable to 


American products; new commodities never before imported into 
or sold in America, the duty will be assessed on the foreign cost 
as defined therein, plus packing, freight, insurance, ete. 
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SETTLEMENT OF PENDING CASES FIRST 
TASK OF INCOME TAX UNIT 


By McK. W. Kriecu 


HILE Congress is considering tax revision, it 
must not be forgotten that several hundred thou- 
sand cases are now pending before the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue for settlement under present and past 
laws, and that no matter what relief may be afforded for 
the future through the repeal or modification of the law, 
these pending cases must be settled before a normal status 
ean be reached. 
Large additional assessments for the years 1917, 1918 
and 1919 are anticipated, when returns for those years 
are finally audited by the govern- 


status of his business for income and excess profits tax 
purposes, and, in order to secure a fair adjustment of 
those taxes, he is compelled to employ outside assistance, 
frequently at great expense, to prepare a correct statement 
of the facts. 

While the books of a corporation are presumed by the 
revenue department to correctly reflect the business of 
the corporation, where it can be shown that errors have 
been made, the policy has been to give the taxpayer the 
benefit in so far as the statute permits. ‘What did you 


Dad 


do?“ is of far greater importance than 


ment, roughly estimated at between 
$1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000; 
although some estimates submitted to 
the Senate Finance Committee fix the 
amount at more than $3,000,000,000. 
Manifestly, such a demand upon the 
business of the country, following the 
past two years of inactivity and re- 
trenchment, will result in great hard- 
ship, and perhaps bankruptey in some 
instances. The impending prospect of 
such an additional assessment, and the 
uncertainty born of past delay, has 
had a very depressing effect upon in- 
dustry generally. From this situation 
there can be no relief except prompt 
and final action by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in disposing of these 
delinquent adjustments, or in the 
creation of a federal war tax  settle- 
ment board or special court of review, 
entirely distinct and outside of the 
control of the revenue bureau, which 
should have authority to pass upon 


“How did you do it?” Book entries 
merely record facts. They never 
create facts. Therefore, in making 
up income tax returns, it has been 
necessary to keep the facts in view 
rather than the technicalities of ac- 
counting methods. 

Many questions interpreta- 
tions have made the effective and just 
administration of the excess profits 
tax law extremely complex, difficult, 
and dilatory. The proper adjustment 
of invested capital, as well as valua- 
tions made for the purpose of deter- 
mining depreciation, depletion, or 
profit from the sale of capital assets, 
has resulted in more or less confus- 
ion on account of the different bases 
used, which have produced dissimilar 
results and dissatisfaction with the 
law. For example, what constitutes 
a fair measure of invested capital, or 
for valuations as of Marck 1, 1913, 
has been a matter of constant contro- 


and adjudicate or compromise pend- = versy. Recently the Supreme Court 
ing cases of prior years. McK. W. KRIEGH of the United States in the case of La 
Che mining industry will experience Of the Tax Division, American Mining Congress Belle Iron Works v. U.5., finally set- 


its share of difficulty in the final settle- 


tled one phase of the question by de- 


ment of war tax liabilities; although 
it can be said to the credit of the Natural Resources Sub- 
division of the Income Tax Unit that the number of 
mining cases pending for the years 1917 and 1918 is com- 
paratively small. Many of these, however, are intricate, 
complex cases, involving large corporations with exten- 
sive holdings, whose valuations and invested capital 
statements, as well as schedules for depreciation, deple- 
tion, and other losses, must be verified and passed by gov- 
ernment experts. 

It has been impossible for the average business man to 
familiarize himself with the various provisions of the reve- 
nue laws, and their interpretation, as new and constantly 
changing rulings, regulations, and decisions of the bureau, 
the Treasury Department, the Atiorney General, and the 
courts, are promulgated; and the taxpayer therefore should 
not be charged with full responsibility for the delay inci- 
dent to the proper adjustment of his case. Neither 
should he be blamed for the general dissatisfaction which 
has attended the deferred assessment and collection of 
taxes. 

For years he has employed a system of bookkeeping 
which seemed to meet the requirements of his business, 
then suddenly he finds that the system employed by his 
accounting department does not accurately reflect the 


ciding that “a sum representing an 
increase (appreciation) in the value of ore lands can not 
he included in invested capital under section 207 of the 
revenue act of 1917,” and “that the term ‘invested cap- 
ital’ imports a restrictive qualification designed to guard 
against inflated valuations.” 

Irrespective of the merits of the various theories ad- 
vanced regarding methods of valuation, it would seem 
unjust to the mining industry to apply the same yard- 
stick, used in determining valuations in industries where 
values and profits are above ground and are known or 
ascertainable, to mining operations where values are 
speculative and uncertain and are brought into exis- 
tence largely by successful exploration and development, 
where hazards are involved which are peculiar only to 
mining, and where an investor can not be sure that the 
results will be commensurate with the amount invested 
or his efforts to realize profit thereon. However, in this 
matter the revenue bureau has endeavored to deal fairly 
with the mining pubhe, attempting, while traveling the 
unbeaten paths mapped out rather generally by the new 
law, to apply its provisions without discrimination. 

Another of the many questions which have caused diffi- 
culty and confusion in the adjustment of tax claims is 
that of losses. The federal court in the case of Bryce v. 
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Keith, 257 Fed. 133, placed such a broad construction 
upon what constitutes one’s trade or business that prac- 
tically all losses are now deductible in determining net 
income provided the law is complied with. Losses may 
be classified principally as loss by elements not compen- 
sated for by insurance, loss incurred in trade or business 
to which the taxpayer gives his time and attention, and 
loss by isolated transactions during the period of the 
return. Losses, to be deductible, must be actually as- 
certained and determined and must be charged off of 
the books within the year for which return is made, and 
must be reflected in the balance sheets submitted. 

When the revenue auditor makes his report and recom- 
mendations on the reliability of a return, the accuracy 
of that report and the fairness of those recommenda- 
tions depend upon the co-operation he has received in 
making the audit; and a careful explanation or inter- 
pretation of accounts, records, and methods employed 
by a taxpayer, frequently saves serious difficulty in the 
final settlement. 

‘One of the great difficulties which will be encountered 
in the collection of pending assessments for past years will 
be inability to pay due to the fact that profits of these 
years have been distributed or tied up in expanded or 
improved plant facilities, increased operations, increased 
inventories, or increased accounts and notes receivable. 
With slow collections, quiet or falling markets, and short 
credits, an additional assessment will cause real hard- 
ship. It would serve no useful purpose to give the fore- 
going comments publicity without concurrently offering 
the following constructive suggestions for the alleviation 
of the situation. 


1. The creation, by Act of Congress, of a Federal 
war tax adjustment board for the purpose of facilitating 
the final settlement of complex tax cases still pending 
from 1917 and 1918. At its twenty-third annual con- 
vention held in Denver last November, the American 
Mining Congress adopted a resolution recommending 
this plan, and a bill providing for such a board is now 
pending in Congress. 


2. A further decentralization of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue by transfer of the audit of returns to 
collection districts, as outlined in the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 1920. 


3. The formation of a board of referees in each col- 
lection district, each board to consist of three members 
to be designated by the commissioner from the present 
personnel of the revenue bureau, who would have au- 
thority to hold hearings such as are now held in Wash- 
ington, and to dispose of issues clearly covered by the 
law, rules, and regulations. In a mining district this 
.board of referees should include an experienced mine 
accountant, a valuation engineer, and an attorney. This 
plan has been suggested by former Treasury officials 
and field agents, and the Tax Division, American Min- 
ing Congress, invites comment or criticism thereon. 


With respect to the plan of decentralization and the 
formation of boards of referees, it is clear, from the tax- 
payer’s viewpoint, that the determination of final tax 
liability in the collector’s office, at the time of making 
return, subject, of course, to review by the Washington 
office, has great advantages over the present system; and 
it is also apparent that the ideal place to verify returns 
and check valuations is on the property and in the office 
of the taxpayer. 

Disputed questions could be referred immediately to 
the district board of referees, hearings could be arranged 
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for at convenient points within the district, the services 
of private tax experts could be dispensed with in many 
instances, and the result would be a great saving of time 
and expense, both to the taxpayer and to the govern- 
ment. The majority of such cases could be disposed of 
without further appeal, and review in Washington would 
simply amount to verification. 

Many government agencies have adopted a similar 
plan. The General Land Office is represented in the field 
by registers and receivers of district land offices and by 
field agents who have authority to hold hearings and to 
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Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 
“GREAT SCOTT, IS SHE DRYING UP?" 


Income Tax Returns are short by $500,000,000.—News Item 


decide cases, subject, of course, to appeal to the com- 
missioner. The Interstate Commerce Commission like- 
wise holds hearings in the field at points convenient for 
parties to litigation. It is the opinion of those who favor 
decentralization, that such a plan would be welcomed 
by those wrestling with serious problems of taxation. 


It has been the consensus of opinion that the excess 
profits tax law would be repealed, and that a sincere 
attempt would be made to simplify the entire system of 
taxation, the main objectives being the reduction of 
taxes and the elimination of apparent injustices and 
complexities, and the relief of industries which, under the 
present laws, bear more than their fair proportion of the 
total burden. What Congress will do, however, is still 
a matter of conjecture, although the universal protest 
against the tax is certain to lead to modification of the 
law; but while this is being accomplished, the revenue 
agents are grinding out additional assessments, and so 
long as there remains a tax return to be audited or a 
property to be valued for purposes of tax settlements 
under existing laws, taxpayers whose cases are still pend- 
ing must be prepared to meet every possible contingency. 
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by John D. Yelverton, chief of the Field Service. 
ing in Denver, taken at the railway station. 
Mr. Yelverton has the lower row all to himself. 


States; B. W. 
Service; John T. Murphy, chief of the Santa Fe Division, 


FIELD AGENTS OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
Commissioner William Spry, of the General Land Office, made a trip through the West in June to acquaint him- 
self with the men under his direction and with general conditions respecting the public lands. 
The photograph shows the group which attended a get-togetber meet- 


Those in the upper row, from left to right, are Charles I". Reade, 
special disbursing agent of the Field Service; Frank M. Johnson, supervisor of government 
McLaughlin, secretary to Commissioner Spry; M. D. McEniry, chief of the Denver Division of the Field 
Clair Gordon, chief of the Cheyenne Division; Mr. MeEniry, 
Jr., and Edward Doyle, special agent of the General Land Office 


He was accompanied 


surveys for the United 


MID-YEAR METAL MINING CONDITIONS 


ESTERN STATE operators began the second 

half of the year faced by burdensome freight 

rates, continued high costs of labor and supplies 
and a dull market. Experts of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, who have made a thorough study of the 
situation, state by state, are convineed that the output 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota, Utah and Wash- 
ington will be greatly reduced, and that the production 
of the last six months will be smaller than that of the 
first. 

Arizona production is expected to fall considerably 
below that of last year. The same may be said of Cali- 
fornia, although last year’s output was decidedly below 
normal. Colorado production has been low since Janu- 
ary. Idaho is not suffering to the extent of some of her 
neighbors, although neither business nor prospects is 
encouraging. The depression in Montana is more 
marked than at any time in the last decade. Nevada 
has suffered, and is still suffering, from a combination of 
economic ills. Only the Pittman Act has prevented 
every branch of the New Mexico mining industry from 
showing a loss or reduction either absolutely or com- 
paratively. Gold production in South Dakota will 
probably exceed that 6f last year, but will fall far below 
normal. Utah and Washington are feeling the full force 
of all adverse conditions. 


ARIZONA.—The metal output of Arizona will be 
smaller in 1921 than for many years, according to the 
expectation of V. C. Heikes of the Geological Survey. 
During the first three months of the year, copper pro- 
duction was at the rate of 35,000,000 pounds a month, 
a decrease of 25 percent as compared with last year. In 
April the market was so poor that most of the large pro- 
ducers stopped mining and smelting, as copper is the 


principal metal produced in Arizona. The output of 
associated metals will likewise show a great decrease 
this year. 

The state’s gold output last year amounted to more 
than four and three-quarter millions of dollars, 59 per- 
cent of which came from the United Eastern and the 
Tom Reed mines of Oatman. These mines are keeping 
up their record, but the closing of the copper mines and 
smelters will result in decreased production of the state 
at large. 

The production of silver at several of the old camps, 
especially at Tombstone, was stimulated earlier in the 
year by the price of metal, but after the first three months 
the output was reduced, owing to the closing of the Doug- 
las smelters. In June arrangements were made for ship- 
ping this ore to El Paso, Texas. A considerable quan- 
tity of silver ore and tailings was also being shipped 
from the Commonwealth Mine at Pearce. 


CALIFORNIA.—Increased cost of production and 
low prices for metals have brought about a depression 
in California more pronounced even than that of 1920. 
Silver received during the first six months of the year by 
the mint, smelters, and refineries amounted to 1,235,820 
ounces, or 726,535 ounces more than the first half of 
1920, which itself was a heavy increase over that of 1919. 
Charles G. Yale of the Geological Survey, who made the 
mid-year survey on California, states that this showing is 
somewhat remarkable because several of the large copper 
mines of the state from which most of the silver produced 
in California is usually derived are still closed. The 
deficiency caused by their closing has been more than 
made up, Mr. Yale reports, by the silver and silver-lead 
mines, more of which have been producing than in the 
preceding twenty-five years or more. Most of these 
mines are in Inyo and San Bernardino counties. 
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The outlook for improved gold production is very bad. 
The cost of supplies has diminished only slightly. A 
contention between the operators and the unions over 
wages continues. Two of the most productive deep 
mines of the state are expected to close within a few 
weeks. 

“At one of the larger mines,” Mr. Yale reports, 
“which crushed more than 60,000 tons of ore last year, 
the cost of producing gold was $19.15 an ounce, and this 
property has perhaps the best equipped production plant 
in California, making a total recovery of 9714 percent.” 

The output of the deep mines appears to be falling off 
about 16 percent, whereas that of the placers is falling 
off about 12 percent. 

Mr. Yale finds that conditions are unfavorable not 
only at the gold mines but also at those yielding copper 
and other metals. Most of the larger copper mines, and 
nearly all of the smaller ones, are closed down, as they 
were in 1920. 


COLORADO.—From the beginning of the year, metal 
mining has been at a low ebb in Colorado. Low prices 
for lead and zine forced the Sunnyside Mine to cease 
milling. The Wellington at Breckenridge continued 
operations but without shipping concentrates, and 
closed down in June. Redecliff cut its force of miners, 
but was unable to continue in operation by shipping 
heavy pyrite ore carrying silver. The silver mines in 
Boulder County were in operation throughout all of the 
first half of the year. Production at Cripple Creek is 
expected to almost equal that of last year. Only two 
lead smelters, those at Leadville and Durango, are 
operating now. The outlook for the state as a whole 
during the remainder of the year is not considered very 
encouraging. 


IDAHO.— Decided decrease in the amount of ship- 
ments of ore and concentrates from Idaho mines was 
noted during the first six months of the year by C. N. 
Gerry, the Geological Survey investigator. This de- 
crease was essentially noticeable in May and June after 
the Hercules, the Tamarack and Custer, and Gold 
Hunter mines were closed. The most encouraging fea- 
tures of the year were the reduction of freight rates on 
ore in January and on bullion in June. 

The decrease in gold production was so great in 1920 
that no further decrease is expected this year, except 
that gold derived from lead, ore, and copper will prob- 
ably be less. Silver production in 1920 was greatly in 
excess of 1919, hence a decrease of output in 1921 is 
considered almost certain, especially so since 6 of the 
large producers are idle. Some of the largest mines, 
such as the Bunker Hill and Hecla, have been unable to 
continue operations on account of the Pittman Act, 
which they could not have done had they been depen- 
dent upon the income from lead alone. 

Idaho’s 1920 output, valued at $764,065,000, will 
probably not be reached this year. The mines in Sho- 
shone County are idle, and those in Cushman County 
have curtailed production, while the Empire at Mackay 
is shipping only two-thirds as much as last year. 

It is believed that the lead production will be smaller 
this year than last, when an increase was noted. The 
zine output fell off nearly 60 percent last year, but dur- 
ing the first six months of 1921 no ore or concentrates 
at all were shipped, the stoppage of business being com- 
plete on account of the poor market and the expense of 
shipping to eastern smelters. Nevertheless, Mr. Gerry 
finds a bright ray of hope for the Idaho zine industry, 
the said ray being the construction of an electrolytic 
zinc plant by the Bunker Hill Mining and Concentrat- 
ing Company. 
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MONTANA.—“The metal output in 1921 will be less 
than any year in the last decade if present conditions 
continue,” according to C. N. Gerry of the U. 8. Geologi- 
cal Survey, as there was no demand for either copper or 
zinc. The mines of the Anaconda closed down in April, 
and the metal and smelting plants at Anaconda and 
Great Falls were practically idle. The closing of other 
mines at Butte brought production of the largest mining 
camp in the state practically to a standstill. Fortu- 
nately, as Mr. Gerry points out, the East Butte Copper 
Company continued to operate its mine and smelter at 
Butte, and the lead plant at East Helena was increasing 
its outputs of lead bullion, probably on account of the 
cost of silver-lead ores. In May the Anaconda began 
the treatment of silver-zine ores, but no copper ores were 
smeltered. 

Montana’s 1920 gold production was valued at $1,851,- 
165, a decrease from $2,220,588 in 1919. The 1921 
output will be even less than that of last year, on account 
of the closing of the mines at Butte, which produced 
35 percent of the state’s entire gold output in 1920. The 
United States assay office at Helena is receiving less gold 
bullion than formerly because it is not allowed to pay 
the Pittman price for the associate silver. 

Although the silver output of 1919 constituted a 
record for Montana, that of 1920 was even greater, being 
valued at thirteen and three-quarters millions dollars, 
but a smaller production is anticipated for 1921 on ac- 
count of the closing of the mines at Butte. 

The copper output of Montana last year aggregated 
177,059,260 pounds valued at $32,578,904.: The normal 
annual output is about 300,000,000 pounds. During the 
first four months of 1921, the state production was only 
38,000,000. As is well known to every student of the 
market situation, it is impossible to say when mining 
will be resumed on a large seale, and Montana’s copper 
output for the remainder of 1921 is not at all pleasing. 

Idleness of most of the lead-zine mines presages a de- 
creased output of lead and zinc. The East Helena plant 
is shipping lead bullion at an increased rate, much of the 
smelter material coming from the outside of Montana. 
zine concentrates were not shipped to eastern smelters 
after February and only a small amount of silver-lead- 
zinc ore was being mined at Butte and treated at Ana- 
conda and Great Falls. 


NEVADA.— Decreased output, in fact a much smaller 
output than in any recent year, is predicted for Nevada 
by V. C. Heikes of the U. 8. Geological Survey. Un- 
favorable market conditions seriously affected the cop- 
per, lead, and zine industry, and labor troubles at Tono- 
pah and Divide have curtailed the output of gold and 
silver bullion. 

During 1920, when there was a decrease in gold pro- 
duction, 6 mines produced half of the state’s output, 
but 4 of these having been producing at a reduced rate 
this year The quantity of gold obtained from copper 
ore will be decidedly less this year. The strike at 
Tonopah and Divide will also reduce the silver output, 
as has already been shown during the months of May and 
June. It is superfluous to say that the copper output 
will be smaller. The same statement may be made with 
regard to lead production. An increase in the output of 
zinc last year will likewise be followed by a decrease this 
year, unless market conditions improve and improve 
swiftly and greatly. The Yellow Pine Mine, the state’s 
largest zine producer, was closed early in 1921. 


~NEW MEXICO.—It is needless to review the copper 
situation in New Mexico. The future must bring forth 


more favorable conditions than have existed and than 
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exist now before this branch of the mining industry 
begins to show a good profit again. 

G. W. Henderson of the Geological Survey states that 
the Pittman Act, fixing the price of $1.00 an ounce for 
silver in domestic ores, has allowed the Mogollon Mines 
Co.’s silver-gold mines at Mogollon to continue opera- 
tions steadily during 1921. The Aztec gold mine, at 
Baldy, for several years a heavy shipper of gold bullion, 
was not a contributor to the gold output during the first 
six months of 1921, but development there is being con- 
tinued. Placer gold mining has been resumed at Eliza- 
bethtown. The gold and silver mines of Lake Valley 
and other Sierra County districts continued to make 
occasional shipments. The output of copper-bearing 
silicious gold and silver ore from Lordsburgd uring the 
first six months of 1921 was small in comparison with 
that of 1920. Development work, however, continued 
at Lordsburg, and one silver mine was reopened. Small 
shipments of gold and silver bullion and ore continued 
from Gold Hill. 

The zine mines at Hanover continued work at about 
50 percent capacity, but the zine mines at Kelly were 
closed early in 1921 


OREGON .— Conditions in Oregon improved somewhat 
during the first half of the year, although the state 
suffered along with others from the depression of 
gold and copper. San Francisco mint receipts from Ore- 
gon during the first six months amounted to $261,602 
in gold and $3,762 in silver, an increase of $156,796 on 
gold and $2,017 in silver over the parallel period of last 
year. The Geological Survey’s report for this state was 
made by Charles G. Yale. 

The most striking development in Oregon in 1921 was 
at the Boswell mine, in the Holland district, in Josephine 
County, about 45 miles southwest of Grants Pass. The 
workings are only about 70 feet deep and run less than 
100 feet horizontally on a deposit from 2 to 4 feet wide, 
but the mine has yielded $80,000 in gold. 

Three gold dredges are operating in Oregon and a 
fourth will soon be added. These dredges, though their 
output has been less than formerly, still produce about 
75 percent of the placer gold of the state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA —In January the Homestake mine 
and mills were more active than in 1920 and in April 
they were working at full capacity. Charles W. Hen- 
derson of the Geological Survey is of the opinion that if 
operations continue throughout the year at the same rate 
as during the first six months the Homestake will pro- 
duce $1,500,000 more gold than it did last year. Pro- 
duction at the Trojan mine during the first six months 
also indicates an increased output this year. But it will 
take several years to bring the output of the Homestake 
back to that of 1917, the record year, when the output 
was $6,619,574. Normally, 17,500 feet of openings are 
excavated yearly, but during the last three years this 
amount has been reduced about one-half. 


UTAH.—Unusually small production is also predicted 
for Utah by Mr. Heikes, who points to reduced ship- 
ments of ore and bullion, and the fact that most of the 
smelting plants are operating at minimum capacity. In 
June, 1921, the lead plant at Murray was using only 2 
out of 8 blast furnaces; the Midvalley smelter was using 
only 4 out of 7, and the International plant was using 
only 2. “A ray of hope for metal mining,” Mr. Heikes 
reports, is seen in the fact that wages are lower, and that 
the freight rates on ore and bullion have been reduced, 
but these immediate conditions do not compensate for 
the excessively dull domestic market for copper, lead, 
and zine and the absence of demand from foreign coun- 
tries.” 
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_ The output of gold in Utah has been steadily decreas- 
ing since 1911. Most of the smeltering comes from the 
lead ores and copper ores of Bingham and the silicious 
and lead ores of the Tintie distriets. Shipments from 
Tintie were smaller during the first half of the year, and 
several of the copper and lead mines at Bingham were 
closed. Last year’s silver output was above the average 
of the last 10 years, but the total for 1921 is expected to 
be far below normal. Producers of silver-lead ore at Park 
City have had difficulties over smelter contracts, and 
some of the mines at Tintie are closed on account of the 
expenses and other difficulties of marketing. However, 
the Chief Consolidated Mine Company, the largest pro- 
ducer last year, has been shipping equally heavily during 
the last six months, and the Tintie Standard Mining 
Company, the second producer in size, has shipped 
smelting ore in even greater quantities than last year, 
and has also completed and put into operation its milling 
plant for silicious silver ore. The Vipont Mining Com- 
pany of Boxelder County has also maintained its pro- 
duction of silver ore treated by flotation. 

Decreased production is predieted for copper and lead 
and zine. The United States Mining Company has 
continued: to ship lead-zine ore from Bingham, but the 
Utah Apex and the Utah Consolidated Mines closed. 
The Ophir Mines closed in January, and produetion at 
Park City has been less than that of 1920. The increased 
shipments from the Tintie Standard and the Chief Con- 
solidated have been offset by smaller output from other 
mines in the same distriet. The eleetrolytie zine plant 
at Park City was closed early in the year because of the 
great increase in electric power rates. 


WASHINGTON.—General depression of the metal 
market caused an unusually small output from the mines 
of Washington during the first half of the year, especially 
in respect to lead, silver, and copper. Mines of the Re- 
publie district, which produced most of the gold of the 
state, have been seriously affected by the increased cost 
of freight and labor. Reduction of freight rates on 
siliciour ores from Republic in June is expected to aid in 
stimulating the shipments. C. N. Gerry, who made the 
Geological Survey report for Washington, states that the 
production of silver has not been stimulated by presen 
high price. 


1920 FIVE-METAL OUTPUT 
r Hk SECOND ADVANCE REPORT on the five- 


metal production for Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, and Oregon during 1920, issued 
by the Geological Survey, shows the following: 


ARIZONA 
1919 1920 
No. of producers 339 318 
Ore treated (short tons) $13,727,403 $1 1,920,478 
Gold (ounces) 217,997. 72 231,528. 65 
Silver (ounces 5,266,605 5,355,303 
Copper (pounds 538,100,844 558,256,302 
Lead (pounds 10,203,078 14,599,765 
Zine (pounds 1,717,000 1,457,296 


Total value $111,157,872 


CALIFORNIA 


$114,628,584 


1919 1920 

No. of producers 650 500 
Ore treated (short tons 1,714,911 1,165,022 
Gold (value . $16,695,955 $14,311,043 
Silver (value 1,240,051 1,859,896 
Copper (pounds 21,732,507 12,626,272 
Lead (pounds 3,568,267 4,813,510 
Zine (pounds 472,990 1,165,509 

Total value....... 22,201,898 $18,973,660 
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COLORADO 


1919 1920 
Gold (ounces) . 9,886,627 7,578,107 
Silver (ounces). . 5,758,010 5,399,907 


Copper (pounds) 3,560,207 3,937,212 
Lead (pounds). 37,070,241 45,383,025 
Recoverable zine (pounds) 38,112,424 45,566,613 

Total . $21,744,725 $21,509,989 

NEVADA 
1919 1920 

No. of producers $2] 473 
Ore (short tons) 3,187,831 3,480,620 
Gold (ounces) . 219,695. 16 172,540. 46 
Silver (ounces) . 6,863,580 7,745,093 


Copper (pounds). . 52,331,175 50,559,763 
Lead (pounds). . 15,349,370 21,263,700 
Recoverable zine (pounds) 9,004,698 10,698,040 

Total value... $23,433,171 $23,879,512 

OREGON 
1919 1920 

No. of producers 78 67 
Ore treated (short tons) 96,173 82,156 
Gold (value)... $977,845 $1,017,490 
Silver (ounces) 111,121 82,743 
Copper (pounds) 2,214,815 2,355,276 


Total value $1,514,255 $1,541,051 


LEAD AND ZINC PIGMENTS, 1919-1920 


N INCREASE in quantity sold was shown by 
A every product except zine oxide, in the Geologi- 
cal Survey’s summary of lead and zine pigments 
for 1920 as compared with 1919. The average selling 
price of the other pigments was also greater. Litharge, 
with sales 33 percent greater and the average selling 
price 44 percent larger, showed the best record. 
Comparative figures for the two years are shown in the 
following table: 


Lead and Zinc Pigments Marketed in the United States 


1919 1920 
Quantity Quantity 
(short Value (short Value 
tons) Per ton tons) Per ton 
White lead: 
Dry.. 30,086 $161.07 33,678 $188.60 
In oil 109,005 197.97 112,017 231.98 
Red lead and or- 
ange mineral 32,362 164.21 34,431 218.50 
Litharge.... 46,739 137.61 62,329 198.72 
Zine oxide 117,639 175.04 99,444 179.60 
Leaded zine oxide. 27,591 145.30 30,460 146.67 


MINT OUTPUT 1921 


OINAGE EXECUTED at the mints of the United 
States for domestic purposes during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1921, was as follows: 


Denomination 
(No Gold Coined) 
Silver 
Standard Silver Dollars (Coined un- 
der terms Pittman Act of April 
23, 1918 
Half Dollars 
Half Dollars, Maine Centennial 
Half Dollars, Landing of Pilgrims 


Value 


Pieces 


19,043,000 
7,674,000 
50,028 
200,112 


$19,043,000 
3,837,000 
25,014 
100,056 
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Quarter Dollars 
Dimes 


21,648,000 5,412,000 
40,150,000 000 


Total Silver 
Minor 


88,765,140 32,432,070 


Five-Cent (Nickel). 60,448,000 3,022,400 
One-Cent (Bronze) 313,207,000 3,132,070 
Total Minor.. 373,655,000 6,154,470 


Total Domestic Coinage 462,420,140 $38,586,540 

The mints also produced coins for foreign countries 
as follows: for Cuba, 3,625,352 silver pieces and 18,278,- 
000 nickel pieces; for Peru, 20,000,000 nickel pieces; for 
Venezeula, 2,000,000 nickel pieces; for Colombia, 1,- 
000,000 silver pieces and 35,000,000 nickel pieces; for 
Indo China, 6,765,000 bronze pieces and 1,000,000 silver 
pieces; for Salvador, 3,780,000 nickel pieces—making a 
total of 91,448,352 coins. 


WORLD COPPER SUMMARY, 1920 


MELTER PRODUCTION of primary copper in 
the United States during 1920 was 1,209,000,000 
pounds, or 6 percent less than that of 1919, ac- 
cording to the latest report of the U. 8S. Geological Sur- 
vey, prepared by H. A. C. Jenison. The figures are 
subject to review. The average price reported by selling 
agencies on deliveries of 1,724,000,000 pounds made 
during the year was 18.433 cents per pound, and upon 
this basis the value of the year’s production was $222,- 
467,000, as compared with $239,274,000 for 1919. 
Production during the year by states, from domestic 
ores, is shown (in pounds) in the following table (Pro- 
duction apportioned to the states in which the copper 
was mined. Figures represent the content of fine copper 
in the blister produced and the smelter output of ingot 
and anode copper from Michigan) : 


SMELTER OUTPUT OF COPPER, 1920 


Alaska 66,093,924 North Carolina 

Arizona 552,988,731 Oregon . 2,529,311 
California 11,822,028 Pennsylvania . 618,361 
Colorado $4,282,616 South Carolina. 

Georgia 3,663 South Dakota 2,190 
Idaho. . 1,922,116 Tennessee 16,727,803 
Maine Texas. . 14,217 
Maryland Utah 110,357,748 
Michigan 153,483,952 Vermont 

Missouri 533,368 Virginia. . 

Montana. . 177,743,747 Washington 2,125,586 
Nevada 55,580,322 Wvoming 24,256 
New Jersey. Undistributed. 47,350 


New Mexico. 


52,159,751 


1,209,061,040 


The production of new refined copper in 1920 aggre- 
gated 1,635,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 170,000,000 
pounds as compared with 1919. Production of primary 
and secondary copper and importations totaled 1,716,- 
895,703 pounds. In addition, the regular refining com- 
panies produced bluestone with a copper content of 
7,823,359 pounds. 

Imports during the year amounted to 52,045,291 
pounds of ore (copper content), 46,797,590 pounds of 
concentrates (copper content), 17,594,174 pounds of 
matte and regulus (copper content), 244,696,324 pounds 
of unrefined black copper and copper in bars, pigs and 
other forms; 108,743,298 pounds of refined in_ bars, 
plates, rods and other forms; 11,558,367 pounds of old 
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copper and clippings for remanufacture, and 4,235,647 
pounds of composition metal of which copper was the 
chief content in value. 

The apparent domestic consumption of refined new 
copper during the year was 1,054,000,000 pounds, as 
compared with 914,000,000 pounds the year previously. 
Exportations from the United States during the last two 
years are shown (in pounds) in the following table: 


COPPER EXPORTS, 1919-1920 
1919 1920 
Ore (copper content) 


507,846 248,712 


Concentrates (copper content) 160,821 192,194 
Unrefined black blister and converter 
copper (bars, pigs, and other forms) 1,674,411 1,843,293 


Refined in ingots, bars, rods, or other 


forms. . 438,160,818 551,226,793 
Composition metal, copper chief value 364,089 454,306 
Old and serap. . 449,804 577,319 
Pipes and tubes 5,993,959 4,899,223 
Plates and sheets 13,764,425 22,799,148 
Wire. . 55,551,602 41,812,713 


516,627,775 624,053,701 

During the year 9,030,288 pounds of brass valued at 

$15,128,651 was e xported, as compared with the preced- 

ing year’s exportation of 10,208,346 pounds valued at 

$13,912,878. Stocks on hand at the beginning of 1921, 

and also for the fifteen years immediately preceding, are 
shown in the following table: 
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ANACONDA HAS LOW ACCIDENT RATE 


F ALL THE METAL MINES in the United States 
had had as few accidents as the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company in Montana during the years 

from 1916 to 1919, the number of serious accidents would 
have been almost 50 percent smaller. A special tabu- 
lation and report for the thirty-two mines of the Ana- 
conda company in Montana for the y years 1915 to 1920 
has been made by D. Harrington, saeddas mining 
engineer for the Bureau of Mines. 

In a total of 16,460,767.5 shifts worked by employes 
of the company‘s mines during the six years under sur- 
vey, there were 2,005 serious accidents, of which 200 
were fatal This is at the rate of 9,120 shifts per serious 
accident, and 82,304 shifts per fatality. Calculating 
300 days as a year’s work, there was one serious acci- 
dent for every 30.4 years work, and one fatality per 274.3 
years work. 

During the years 1916 to 1919, inclusive, all the metal 
mines of the United States worked a total of 210,548,640 
shifts and had 39,705 serious accidents, the rate being 
2 fatal plus serious accidents per 10,000 shifts. But 
during the same period the Anaconda mines worked 
11,958,978 shifts and had a serious accident rate of 
only .995 accidents per 10,000 shifts. Had the same 
rate obtained in the rest of the country, there would 
have been 18,705 fewer serious accidents than actually 
occurred. During this six-year period, only two of the 
thirty-two Anaconda mines exceeded the national aver- 
age accident rate. One of these was a small mine which 


] had a total of only nine accidents. Even the yearly 
: U. S COPPER STOCKS, JANUARY 1, 1906-1921 records of these mines show comparatively few in- 
stances where the accident rate exceeded the country’s 
; Blister and Blister and average. 
Year Refined material Year Refined material Mr. Harrington, concluding his report, makes the 
We oe Re statement that the good record of the Anaconda mines 
r refining refining 
90,385,402 247,789,811 does not come from good luck, nor does it come without 
1906 118,224,028 110,000,144 1914 ong ee, effort. It is his opinion that rigid discipline in regard 
1907 46,497,181 135,310,239 1915 173,640,501 203,067,571 4 
ges to safety matters was responsible. This discipline found 
1909 121,876,759 234,013,843 1917 128,055,229 424,000,000 ©XPression In af 7 — 
1910 141,486,244 266,754,808 1918 114,000,000 411,000,000 nstitution of salety methods, equipment and practices, 
, 1911 122,803,656 245,218,530 1919 180,000,000 562,600,000 entailing the expenditure of considerable time, thought, 
1912 88,372,195 219,864,749 1920 631,000,000 273,000,000 and money by the company and the men in charge of its 
, 1913 105,497,683 274,072,084 1921 659,000,000 465,000,000 operations. 
) 
3 
q PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF COPPER INDUSTRY, 1907-1920 
Ss 
Average 
Refined Secondary Smelter Imports, in Exports of Domestic | yearly World’s 
~ Year copper, copper production, unmanufac- metallic consumption | price per production 
7” primary domestic ores tured form copper (new copper) pound 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
0 1907 | 1,032,500 ,000 869 ,000 ,000 | 253 ,000 ,000 509 ,000 ,000 488 ,000 ,000 | $0. 200 1,595,553 .000 
1908 | 1,138,900 ,000 942,500,000 | 219,000,000 662 ,000 480 ,000 ,000 132 | 1,640,200 ,000 
| ) 1909 | 1,391,000 ,000 1,093 ,000 ,000 | 322,000,000 683 ,000 ,000 689 ,000 ,000 .130 | 1,824,476 ,000 
1910 | 1,422,000 ,000 1,080 ,000 ,000 | 344,000 ,000 708 ,000 ,000 732 ,000 ,000 127 1 892 ,252 ,000 
y 1911 1,434,000 ,000 214,000,000 | 1,097 ,000,000 335,000 ,000 786 , 500 ,000 682 ,000 ,000 .125 1 961,516,000 
4 1912 | 1,568,100,000 | 275,000,000 | 1,243 000,000 | 410,000,000 775,000 ,000 776 ,000 ,000 165 2,205,012 ,000 
1913 | 1.615.100,000 | 273,000,000 | 1,224 000,000 | 409,000,000 926 ,000 ,000 812,000 ,000 155 | 2,181,253 ,000 
D 1914 | 1,.533,800,000 | 256,000,000 | 1.150.000 ,000 | 306,000,000 840 .000 ,000 702 ,000 ,000 133 | 2,054 ,090 ,000 
1 1915 | 1,634,200,000 | 392,000,000 | 1,388,000 ,000 | 316,000,000 682,000,000 | 1,137,000 ,000 175 2,377 ,375 ,000 
f 1916 | 2,259,400,000 | 700,000,000 | 1,928,000,000 | 462,000,000 784 ,000 ,000 | 1,479,000 ,000 . 246 2,992 ,046 ,000 
1917 | 2.428,500,000 | 767,000,000 1,886 ,000 | 556,000,000 | 1,126,000 ,000 | 1,395,000 ,000 .273 3,137,719 ,000 
is 1918 | 2,432,400,000 | 705,000,000 | 1,908,500 ,000 | 576,000,000 744,000,000 | 1,662,000 ,000 247 (a) 
1919 | 1.805,300,000 574,000,000 | 1,286,000,000 | 429,000,000 516,000 ,000 914,000 ,000 186 (a) 
“ 1920 | 1,634,900 ,000 (a) | 1,209,000 ,000 | 486 ,000 ,000 623 ,000 ,000 | 1,054,000 ,000 | . 184 : - (a) 
Id 


(a) Figures not available. 
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ALASKA’S GREAT MINERAL 
DEVELOPED 


ENTATIVE PLANS for the development of the 

mining industry in Alaska have been mapped out 

by the United States Bureau of Mines. Dorsey 
A. Lyon, supervisor of stations, who is in Alaska on a 
tour of inspection, is expected to return soon, and upon 
his report depends the complexion which the embrvo 
plans will finally be given. ; 

Alaska is larger than Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland combined, has a better climate than either and 
possesses more arable land, more coal, more timber and 
more minerals, as well as the greatest fishing grounds in 
the world. Development of these resources for the benefit 
of the entire United States presents a problem which 
has vexed government officials and economists for more 
than a score of years. During the last eleven vears the 
population has decreased thirty percent, dwindling to a 
bare 27,000. The four countries mentioned above, with 
resources and climatic advantages considerably less 
favorable than Alaska’s, support 12,000,000 people. The 
conclusion arrived at by the generality of students of the 
situation is that Alaska has been, and still is. “all bound 
round” with administrative and legislative red tape, and 
that these things must be cut before the residents of the 
territory destined to become the forty-ninth state of the 
union can come into their own. 

President Harding for several months has been trving 
to arrange his affairs so as to make a trip to Alaska. It 
now appears that, because of international affairs and 
the continued duration of the sessions of Congress, he 
will be compelled to postpone his trip six months or a 
year. However, Secretary of the Interior Fall, who is as 
deeply interested in Alaska’s prospects as is the Presi- 
dent, and Secretary of the Navy Denby, who looks to 
the territory to supply coal to the Pacifie fleet, may 
probably be able to make an earlier trip. , 

Under the tentative plans of the Bureau of Mines 
Alaska will be divided into four districts and each will be 
in charge of a Bureau of Mines engineer. 

In addition to these four engineers, a supervising min- 
ing engineer will be given general charge of the coal 
districts, and upon him will develop the duty of ecorre- 
lating all of the territorial work. One of his principal 
duties will be to provide service for isolated camps and 
‘amps that lie on the border bet ween districts. The 
Bureau of Mines experiment station at Fairbanks will 
continue to be the headquarters and clearing house. 

The plans have progressed to the point of assignine 
engineers to three of the four districts. Bert W. Dver, 
federal mine inspector of Alaska, has been assigned to 
district No. 1, which takes in the south coast, including 
the Matanuska, Kenai and Bering River coal fields, the 
Copper River basin, and for the time being the Katalla 
oil fields in southeastern Alaska. Mr. Dyer’s duties will 
be mainly in connection with coal, copper, and lode gold. 

In addition to his. services as superintendent of the 
Fairbanks station, J. A. Davis will be in charge of district 
No. 2. This district includes the Nanana lignite field 
and the territory tributary to the government railroad 
from Seward to Fairbanks, 

The interior of Alaska, comprising the Yukon and 
Tanana basins, will make up district No. 3, which has 
been assigned to K. T. Sparks, assistant mining engineer. 

The Seward Peninsula will be district No. 4. No 
engineer has as yet been assigned to this district. Ac- 
cording to a Bureau of Mines statement, it is believed 
that the best way to assist the mining industry in the 
Seward Peninsula district lies in the development of a 
practical and economical method of cold water flooding. 
An engineer qualified to carry out this work will be ap- 
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pointed to the supervision of this district, and he will 
work under the immediate direction of Charles Janin, 
consulting engineer of the Bureau, who is now studying 
and compiling results of experiments made by different 
companies. 

It has already been decided that co-operation will be 
continued to the greatest extent with the field forces of 
the Geological Survey and with the territorial govern 
ment. It is announced also that the bureau’s forces will 
largely supplement the work of the territorial mine in- 
spector, and that they will hope to make a complete 
annual inspection and report of all mines and prospects. 

Owing to the lack of funds, one of the district engi- 
neers will be designated to serve temporarily as super- 
vising engineer for the fourth district. 


ALASKA MINERAL OUTPUT, 1920 


RODUCTION of minerals in Alaska last year 

amounted to $23,307,759, as compared with $19,- 

620,913 in 1919. The gain of last year was due 
entirelyf{to the increase in copper output, which jumped 
from 47,221,771 pounds in 1919 to 70,435,363 pounds 
in 1920. Eight copper mines were operated in the latter 
year as against 11 during the 12 montlhis preceding. The 
output of all metals during the last two years is shown 
in the following table: 


Alaska mine production, 1919-1920 


1919 1920 


Gold $9,426,082 $8,365,560 
Copper 8,783,063 12,960,006 
Silver 205,273 1,039,364 
Coal 343,547 355,668 
Fin 73,400 16,112 
Lead 72,822 140,000 
Platinum minerals 73,663 160,117 
Petroleum, marble, gypsum, ete 143,113 266,830 


$19,620,913 $23,303,757 

The total value of Alaska’s mineral output during 40 
years is $461,474,789. 

In 1920, seventeen gold-lode mines and 5 prospects 
were operated and produced gold worth $4,473,687. 

The Alaska gold-placer mines have produced in all 
gold worth $217,885,000. In the summer of 1920, 488 
gold placer mines, large and small, employing 1,987 men, 
were operated and during the previous winter 82 mines, 
employing 318 men. 

The value of the output of gold from placers was 
$3,873,000 in 1920 and $4,970,000 in 1919. 


ALASKA TO SEND BIG EXHIBIT 
NE OF THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE exhibits 


which will be seen at the National Exposition of 

Mines and Mining Equipment, to be held in Chi- 
cago in connection with the annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress, October 17 to 22, will come 
from Alaska. The exhibit, if plans for getting it together 
work out, will be decidedly different from others, in that 
it will consist of a complete portrayal of all of Alaska’s 
industries, and not of the mining industries merely. 
Exhibits of other states and countries will be limited to 
a showing of their mining and mineral resources. 

The citizens of Juneau are planning to have their 
fisheries, salmon and herring industries adequately rep- 
resented, with the idea of increasing the consumption of 
these products. It is possible also that the potentialities 
of the pulp and paper industry will be set forth. 
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CENSUS REPORT OF MINE, QUARRY, 
AND WELL OPERATIONS IN 1919 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of the general 
results of the 1920 census of mines, quarries, and 
oil wells of the United States, covering the year 
1919 and making comparison with 1909, was issued by the 
Bureau of the Census on July 30. The statement shows 


a slight decrease in the number of enterprises, a decrease 


in the number of individual mines and quarries, and a 
large increase in the number of individual oil wells. 
Of the total number of enterprises shown, 11,466 in 
1919, and 12,122 in 1909, were engaged in mining and 
quarrying industries and 9,814 in 1919, and 7,793 in 
1909, in the petroleum and natural-gas industry. There 
is also shown a very slight increase in the number of wage 
earners and the total number of persons engaged in the 
industries. In contrast to these small changes, large 
increases are shown in power used, capital invested, 
principal expenses of operation, and the value of products. 


Comparative Statistics 1919 and 1909 
Pereent 
Producing enterprises Increase 
or 
1919 1809 decrease 
No. of enterprises 21,280 19.915 6.9 
No. of mines and quarries 13,766 1S, 164 24.2 
No. of petroleum and natu- 
ral-gas wells 260,673 166,320 56.7 
No. of natural-gas-gasoline 
plants 1,117 . 
Persons engaged 1,077,570 1,041,682 3.4 


Proprietors and firm mem- 
bers, total 21,907 29,922 26.8 
Number performing man- 
ual labor in or about the 
mines, quarries, and 


wells 5,257 S861 10.7 
Salaried employes 74,154 144,127 68.0 
Wage earners (average 

number 981,509 967,633 1.4 

Wage earners, Dec. 15, total. 1,088,190 1,065,283 2.1 
Above ground 882,230 366,962 4.2 
Below ground 705,980 698,321 

Power used (horse-power 6,724,057 1,608,253 15.9 

Capital $6,955,466,831 $3,380,525,841 105.8 

Principal expenses 
Salaries 149,328,985 53,383,551 179.7 
Wages 1,295,928,275 586,774,079 120.9 


S1.418,289 
555,222,936 
122,095,769 

Rovalties and rents 174,393,730 63,973,585 
Taxes 140,998,714 17,796,763 692 
Value of products $3,228,023,845 $1,238,410,322 160 


28,887,898 S 
202,729,754 173.9 


$5,136,550 170.5 


Contract work 
Supplies and mater.als 


Fuel and power 


*Not available 


ACCIDENTS AT SLATE QUARRIES, 1920 


IVE FATALITIES, all in Pennsylvania, occurred 

in American slate quarries last year, and 364 men 

were injured. The rate per thousand men em- 
ployed 300 working days was 1.49 killed and 108.20 
injured. Of the non-fatal accidents, 272 occurred in 
Pennsylvania and 77 in Vermont. During the year 
3,496 men were employed as compared with 3,373 in 
1919. Each workman averaged 289 days and the total 
number of shifts for all employes was 1,009,244, an in- 
crease of 20 percent over 1919. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT FIRST HALF 
OF 1921 


RODUCTION of Portland Cement during the first 

six months of 1921 has been at 94 percent of the 

rate of last year, while shipments amounted to 98 
percent. Stocks at the end of June were slightly above 
normal, amounting to eleven million barrels as compared 
to nine million on June 30 of last year. 

Business at the beginning of the year was slow, but it 
increased month by month. Shipments exceeded pro- 
duction in May and June, and in June they amounted to 
10,5000,000 barrels, or more than those of any preceding 
June. 

Statistics for the first six months of the year, prepared 
by Ernest F. Burchard of the Geological Survey, have 
been based upon reports from manufacturers, and are as 
follows 


I hed Portland Cement production, Shipments, and Stocks 
first half of 1921 
Production 


Shipments Stocks at 


Month Barrels Barrels end of mo. 
(Barrels) 
Januar 4,098,000 2,539,000 10,300,000 
February 1,379,000 3,331,000 11,400,000 
Maret 6,763,000 6,221,000 12,000,000 
\pril 8,651,000 7,919,000 12,600,000 
May 9,281,000 9,488,000 12,450,000 
June 9,296,000 10,577,000 11,150,000 
rotal 2,468,000 10,075,000 


MARBLE QUARRY ACCIDENTS 


” OUR EMPLOYES were killed and 400 were in- 
jured by accidents in the marble quarries of the 
United States during 1920. A total of 4,438 men 

were employed, each man averaging 294 days during the 

year. The total number of shifts was 1,304,552. An 
increase of 11 percent as compared with 1919 was noted 
in the number of employes and the total number of 
shifts. More men were employed at the marble quarries 
than in any year since 1916, and the total shifts worked 

was larger than during any year since 1915. 

One-hundred and thirty-two of the injuries occurred 
in and about quarry pits and 268 at rock dressing plants. 
In the pits 27 men were injured by handling rock, 22 
by flying objects, 22 by drilling and channelling, 15 by 
machinery, 12 by falls of persons, and 11 by timber or 
hand tools. At the outside rock-dressing plants, 162 men 
were injured by handling rock, 30 by machinery, 16 by 
nails and splinters, 15 by haulage accidents, 13 by falls 
of persons, and 11 by flying objects. 

Two-hundred and thirty-one men were injured at 
quarries in Vermont, 29 in Tennessee, 26 in Georgia, and 
24 in Missouri. 

Marble quarries employ approximately five percent 
of all quarry workers in the United States. 


ALABAMA MINE RESCUE MEET 


ryvlk FOURTH ANNUAL mine reseue and safety- 

first meet will be held at Birmingham, August 6, 

under the auspices of the Alabama Safety Associa- 
tion, the Coal and Metal Operators’ Association of Ala- 
bama and the Birmingham rescue station of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The contests will be staged at Wood- 
row Wilson Park. J. J. Forbes, mining engineer of the 
bureau’s station, will be in charge. 
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COAL PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


ITUMINOUS coal production during the middle 
of July, or at the end of the first 161 working 
days of the year, was 63,000,000 tons behind 
that of 1920, 21,000,000 tons behind that of 1919 and 
approximately 87,000,000 tons behind that of the war 
years. Compared with the last four years, the deficiency 
was 65,000 tons. 
Production during the first 161 working days for five 
years is shown (in tons) in the following table: 


1917 
1918 


285,315,000 
297,595,000 
1921 


1919 
1920 
204,527,000 


225,132,000 
267,841,000 


June anthracite production, 6,031,937 gross tons, was 
below that of 1920 and below the general average of the 
last eight years, but the cumulative output of the first 
six months was more than either the average of the last 
eight years or the production of the corresponding 
periods of last year. Average June production of the 
1913-1920 period was 8,008,000 tons, and the average 
output of the first six months during the same period 
was 44,800,000 tons. Figures are shown in detail in the 
following table: 

Anthracite Production 


June Cumulative pro- 


Year production duction to June 30 
(Net tons (Net tons 
19138. 7,911,000 46,200,000 
1914 8,147,000 43,800,000 
1915 7,157,000 42,000,000 
1916 7,327,000 43,400,000 
1917 9,103,000 48,600,000 
1918 8,855,000 50,100,000 
1919 7,404,000 39,900,000 
1920 8,158,000 44,300,000 
1921 7,786,000 $5,500,000 


The single item of 500,000 tons, which is the increase 
in anthracite shipments during June as compared with 
those of last year, does not cover the situation fully. 
The Anthracite Bureau of Information, in a statement 
analyzing the situation, points out that while total ship- 
ments this year exceed those of last year by this amount, 
shipments of steam sizes for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year have declined more than 750,000 tons. This 
means that shipments of domestic sizes for April, May 
and June this year were 1,255,000 tons greater than last 
year; or, in other words, than the domestic consumers of 
anthracite have 1,255,000 tons more coal in their bins 
than they had at this time last year, and are in a cor- 
respondingly better position to withstand an arduous 
winter. This is a very important consideration from a 
marketing and distribution standpoint. 

There is both a good and a bad phase to the failure of 
commercial concerns to lay in their stock of steam-pro- 
ducing anthracite. The good phase lies in the cireum- 
stances that the steam coal has already been produced 
and is held in stock piles at the mines. This is neces- 
sarily so, since steam-size anthracite, which competes 
with bituminous and is always sold at a loss, must neces- 
sarily be produced along with the domestic sizes. The 
unsatisfactory phase of this situation lies in the fact that, 
even though the steam-size anthracite has been produced, 
it has not been shipped in satisfactory quantities to those 
who will need it this winter, and either the resumption 
of general business or continued cold weather may cause 
a sudden demand for steam coal beyond the power of the 
railroads to transport. 
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FUEL YARDS’ ACCOUNTS O. K. 
OMPLETE and comprehensive,” are the terms 
applied to the accounting system of the govern- 
ment fuel yards at Washington by the U. 8. 
Bureau of Efficiency, which prepared a report on the 
methods of operation and cost accounting employed by 
the yards, at the request of Dr. H. Foster Bain, director 
of the Bureau of Mines. The National Retail Coal 
Merchants Association had adopted resolutions criti- 
cising the accounting system of the yards, and Congress- 
man Walter H. Newton of Minnesota asked that the 
matter be looked into. The Bureau of Efficiency thought 
that the accounts of the yards were not only complete 
and comprehensive, but better than the cost statements 
of any commercial yards which had come to its atten- 
tion. The report says in part: 


ee 


“In our opinion the accounts of the Government Fuel Yards 
are complete and comprehensive, reflecting the investment in fixed 
and working capital and the results of operation, including the 
cost of each department. 

“Subsidiary records are kept setting forth the cost of operating 
each main activity of the vard; and the cost per ton handled for 
each such activity is computed monthly. In connection with 
garage operations, records are kept showing the cost of operating 
each motor vehicle and costs per mile, per trip, per ton and per 
ton mile are computed monthly for each motor truck and for each 
class of trucks. Monthly summary operation statements are also 
prepared, setting forth the sales of fuel by types, the selling price, 
the prime cost and the gross margin, and the operating expenses 
of the yard. The costs as stated by the Government Fuel Yards 
are complete, in that they reflect the total expenses that may 
legally be added to the prime cost of fuel in fixing selling prices. 
In fact, the Government Fuel Yards has been conservative in fix- 
ing its prices, for it has charged currently into its operating ex- 
penses the entire cost of maintenance and operation capital items. 
No criticism could be made of a plan whereby such items were 
depreciated over a period of their estimated life. 

“The criticism which has been made from time to time of the 
Government Fuel Yards to the effect that its costs are not com- 
plete and that, in competition with commercial yards on a com- 
mercial basis, its operations would result in a loss, is not justified 
in our opinion, for none of the published cost statements of com- 
mercial yards that have come to our attention sets forth handling 
costs per ton that compare favorably with the costs estimated 
above for the Government Fuel Yards, operating as a commercial 
vard.” 


MAY COAL FATALITIES.—During May, 158 men 
were killed at coal mines, as compared with 163 during 
the parallel month of 1920. The degrease was 3 percent. 
The rates was 3.79 per million tons ‘produced, however, 
whereas last year’s rate for the same month was only 
3.42. 

The average May fatality rate for the last eight years 
has been 176, or 3.76 per million tons produced. 

Of the total fatalities 41 occurred in anthracite mines 
and 117 in bituminous mines. West Virginia led the 
bituminous states with 36 fatalities; Pennsylvania came 
second with 27; Illinois, third, with 16, and Indiana and 
Ohio followed with 6 each. 

During the first five months of the year 806 men were 
killed at coal mines, a decrease of 68 fatalities, or 7.8 
percent, as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, but production was considerably greater last 
year, and the fatality rate per million tons produced was 
only 3.57, whereas the rate for the first five months of 
1921 was 4.01 per million tons. 
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UTILITIES SILENT ON HOOVER’S PLEA 

O RESPONSES had been received up to July 20 

to Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s letter of 

July 8 addressed to public utilities companies 
and urging them to make advance purchases of their 
winter’s coal supply. The secretary’s letter was along 
the same lines as the one previously sent by Chairman 
Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
railroads and other public utilities, and he urged that 
serious consideration be given the commerce chairman’s 
suggestion. 

“T cannot but feel that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in the face of warnings they have sent out 
in this connection, would not be disposed to give any 
priority in the event of development of a serious trans- 
portation situation as a result of business recovery in 
the autumn,” Secretary Hoover said in his letter to the 
utilities companies. ‘It seems to me, therefore, to be 
obvious that the public utilities companies, both in their 
own interest and for the protection of the public, should 
make early provision for stocks of coal sufficient to carry 
them over a critical period.” 

In his communication the secretary took occasion also 
to reiterate his previously expressed opinion that cur- 
rent prices of bituminous coal at the mines were not too 
high, and that any apparent trouble in this regard was 
due to the prevailing general business depression. ‘‘This 
is proved by the fact that a number of operating coal 
companies are making no profit whatever,” he said. 

Emphasizing the fact that indications point to an 
unwarranted tardiness in the purchase of coal, making 
large demands in autumn inevitable, Mr. Hoover said 
that three factors working together might possibly pro- 
duce ‘a most serious situation.’”’ These factors were 
outlined as follows: a large increase in the percentage 
of disabled cars, the recovery of business and the ina- 
ability of the railroads to finance their operations. 


COAL MEN’S OFFER TO BE REJECTED 
ECRETARY of Commerce Hoover does not in- 
tend to accept the offer of the coal industry to 
compile and submit statistics voluntarily. He 
divided staties of the coal industry into three classes, 
namely, those covering production, those covering stocks 
and those covering pres. He feels that statistics re- 
garding production and stocks are being collected satis- 
factorily by the United States Geological Survey, and 
that as regards prices the public would be inclined to 
withhold confidence in figures compiled by the coal in- 
dustry itself. It appears, therefore, that the new Fuel 
Board of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
will secure its statistical information from sources other 
than those under direct control of the coal industry. 
Delay has arisen in the selection of a chief for the Fuel 
Board, which is a factor in the secretary’s plan for align- 
ing the coal industry to the Department of Commerce. 
This delay is caused by the necessity of giving prece- 
dence of consideration to other matters of more im- 
mediate importance to commerce as a whole than the 
rendition of assistance to the coal business alone. The 
shipping situation and the problems connected with 
international eable lines are considered of greater im- 
mediate importance. 
Three men have been proposed as head of the Fuel 
Board, which will handle oil problems as well as those 
affecting coal. 
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MISSOURI METALS TO BE EXHIBITED 


EMBERS of the Tri-State Chapter of the 

American Mining Congress will co-operate with 

the Missouri Geological Survey in sending a 
complete exhibit of the state’s mineral resources to the 
Sedalia Centennial and State Fair August 8-20. The 
exhibit will be divided into classes, of which the major 
divisions will be gold, iron, lead and zine, clays, building 
stone, cobalt, and nickel tripoli. The Joplin district 
will be represented with exhibits of lead and zine ores. 
Typical ores from Bonne Terre and from Flat River will 
be displayed. There will likewise be a complete display 
of iron ores from Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, two 
old mines which it is estimated have yielded $10,000,000 
worth of ore. 

Information concerning Missouri’s standing in mineral 
production will be part of the exhibit. Cobalt-nickel ores 
from Frederickstown, which are among the most com- 
plex in the country, will be shown. A collection of in- 
teresting minerals has been made under the personal 
supervision of H. A. Beuhler, state geologist. It is 
planned to have at least one representative of the De- 
partment of Geology present at the Missouri exhibit at 
all times to asmwver questions and give out official infor- 
mation. 


POSSIBLE NEW CALIFORNIA OIL FIELD 


NDISCOVERED valuable oil fields may exist in 

California, according to the conclusion reached 

in Bulletin 721 of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
prepared by W. A. English. Several areas in which oil 
may possibly be obtained are pointed out, most of them 
lying in San Joaquin Valley. 

The area studied by Mr. English embraces about 550 
square miles in northwestern Kern County, and includes 
the Lost Hills, North Belridge, and New MeKittrick 
Front oil fields and contiguous territory. Actual con- 
ditions in the developed fields, however, are treated 
lightly, because the California State Mining Bureau will 
soon make a detailed report on this subject, but the ge- 
ology of the untested areas is treated at great length. 

“In the hills, there are no large bodies of the oil- 
bearing Maricopa shale folded and overlain by sufficient 
cover to retain any oil that may have been formed in 
it,” the report says, “but in several areas in the valley 
there may be buried fields in which the Maricopa shale 
lies within reach of the drill.” 


GOLD AND SILVER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Hk FIRST SHIPMENT of gold from the United 


States to Europe since the beginning of the year was 
: made early in July, when $1,123,783 was sent to 
Sweden. The total amount exported since January has 
been $7,934,517, which, in addition to the above, in- 
cluded $5,522,204 to North America, $24,300 to South 
America, and $1,263,934 to Asia. Imports from a'l 
countries from January | to July 10 totaled $359,490,- 
882, of which $13,130,795 came in during the first ten 
days of July. Silver exports during the first ten days of 
July amounted to $1,387,350, and from January 1 to 
July 10 to $22,428,945. Imports during the first ten 
days of July amounted to $1,488,086 and from January | 
to Julv 10 to $28,938,449, , 
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A BUG’S EYE VIEW OF WASHINGTON 


By Ira L 


NCLE SAM is getting Tighter than a bureau 
drawer after a rain. 
His nose is flattened out against the ground on 
the Trail of Economy. 

Kverything is set for the Grand Operation of cutting 
the gizzards out of a flock of the country’s Expendi- 
tures. 

The necessity for this Nickel-hounding Campaign hit 
the administration some time ago when the Call came 
from out in the Sticks that taxes will have to be peeled 
considerable if the Villagers are to be made merry. 

President Harding immediately set about to locate a 
gent sufficiently miserly to play Wateh-dog to the na- 
tion’s spending money. He finally found the Man to 
plug the Hole in the Coffer. 

This man being none other than our Cussing Friend, 
Helen Maria Dawes, alias Charles G., who first came 
into the General Limelight by the front-page route when 
he turned the air blue with unlady-like language at a 
recent Congressional Investigation, 

Lots of ginks spend useless lives swearing at things, 
but that’s no sign that a man can’t use Torrid Phrases 
and still solve problems in as good fashion as the birds 
who cut their talk in parlor style. 

Dawes makes a practice of grabbing a Job by the left 
hind leg and Getting Rid of it, the cussing being merely 
Incidental. 

So, right after Harding handed him the Job, Charley 
took hold of the Purse Strings with a large portion of 
Vengeance and a Firm Grip. 

“Firstly,” as the stuttering old parson out home used 
to stumble into his Sunday morning verbal marathon, 
Damnation Dawes ran down to the White House. 

Being handed a seat at the Cabinet meeting, he told 
the President, Cal Coolidge and the fellows that work on 
the Cabinet all about what’s the matter with things. 

Then he laid back his ears, curled his tonsils up out of 
the way, and let out a Blare that was heard seven miles 
south of the Equator, calling the most important hired 
hands in Washington to come around the next afternoon. 
The idea being that they would then be shoved into the 
Economy Pool to get their executive clothes all soaked 
with Thrift. 

Six hundred of them showed up and cheered right 
lustily when the President and his various right and left 
bowers bowed their way to choice seats on the platform. 

The President opened the services by talking a_ bit 
about things in general and then he introduced the bun- 
dle of animated Fireworks to the crowd. 

Dawes charged upstage and then took wing from the 
edge of the platform, making a forced landing in the pit 
with the newspaper men, right down in front of the as- 
sembled customers. 

He stood there for a moment. It was the last mo- 
ment of the afternoon that he was quiet. Short as it 
Was, it gave the folks a chance to give the Bag of Pepper 
the grand old up and down 

He looks like just about the opposite of the sort of 
gent you'd think would have been given his job. 

Folks that have never laid their blinkers on him must 
have the idea that he is like one of these florid faced, 
purple veined, bay windowed individuals like run around 
banks and stock exchanges. 

But Tarnation Charles is a product of an entirely dif- 
ferent Mould. He’s nothing like that pudgy tribe. 


5320 


He is a lean gent with funny, glistening eves, a mania 
for stock ties and a lot of eternal jazz within his self. It 
he were fatter, he would be mistaken for an Insurance 
Man; if he were slimmer, he'd pass for a Book Agent. 

But, in spite of the way in which he has plaved hookey 
from carrying the appearance of a financier, he is prob- 
ably the best Money Trainer in seven or eight States and 
the District of Columbia. He ean take an average 
garden-variety dime that has had nothing more than a 
COMMON school education anc have if jumping through 
hoops and plaving dead in less than five minutes, 

And the best of it is that he ean talk so as to ease the 
iden of it all beneath other people's Derbies. 

The air in that auditorium has not vet readjusted itself 
since the General churned it up. What holes were not 
plowed through it by his Verbiage were eut out by the 
Swinging of his arms.  Flaving around like a windmull in 
a gale, he so narrowly missed the chin of a staid colonel, 
sitting close by, that the officer hasn’t had to shave since 
that very day. Whiskers were just naturally scared 
clear back in his O. D. hide. 

After shadow-boxing a couple of rounds at himself and 
the colonel’s mustache, Charley leaped into the body of 
his Oratorial Effort. 

Mainly, he told the assembled co-patriots that they 
were coming into a New Order of things into which en- 
tered the necessity of tossing salt on the tail of each stray 
dollar. 

And now the Miser’s Grasp is becoming an Epidemic 
in official Washington. 

“Let no guilty sou escape,” Is the current ery. 

Sitting in the shadow cast into these early days of the 
move by the coming event, it is interesting to ponder 
upon the Thrifty Times that stretch out ahead. 

Bureau chiefs will be forced to forget all they ever 
knew about money. 

Filling out a Treasury check will be a Criminal Of- 
fense. 

One simoleon will do the work that two did before. 

The capital is going to take on the spend-thrifty 
atmosphere attitude of the poorhouse. 

All coming in and nothing going out. 

Money bags are to be remodeled into tobaeco pouches, 

The unaccustomed sound of Coins rattling against 
each other will turn men’s faces into ashen pallor. 

Dollar bills will be Idolized more than beautiful women. 

The nation is going to run on the bare rims of its repu- 
tation, or thereabouts. 

Average people will not any more dare to think of 
fiftecn dollars at once than to ponder on the extent of the 
universe or the origin of the species. 

All the doors and windows of the Treasury Building 
are to be plastered up. 

The jail-house will await the gent that looks as though 
he ever spent even one thin dime of the Government's 
without Showing Just cause. 

The Comptroller of the Budget has a soft outlook on 
life. Soon the fellow that holds that job will have 
nothing to do but sit on top of the Accumulated Luere. 
Nobody will have courage enough to ask him for a Bit 
of the pile. 

The country’s going Scottish by a large majority. 


CONTINUED PRIVATE 


( NE OF THE LAST WITNESSES to 

he heard by the Senate committee in- 
vestigating the railroad situation, before it 
idjouraed until late summer, was 8S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railroad Securities. Nr 
Warfield reviewed in considerable detail 
railroad legislation of the last few years and 
the causes leading up to it and outlined 
what he conceived to be the present situa- 
tion, reaching thereby the conclusions that 
the question for the moment is: ‘Can suf- 
ficient revenue be obtained from rates and 
fares that will be considered by the public 
ind the shippers to be reasonable, and will 
these rates bear a relation to the price ob- 
tainable for the articles transported as shall 
not impede commerce? Or will part of the 
money required to meet the necessities of 
transportation have to he supplied, in the 
publie interest, by taxation?” 

Ile stated that the earriers must, if pri- 
vate operation ts to continue, produce every 
possible economy in operation, and that if 
an amount of net operating revenue requi- 
site to meet the necessities of the railroads 
could not be made up through substantial 
lower cost of transportation without econo- 
mies there is nothing left but to meet it 
partly through taxation. It is his belief 
that with fair wage readjustment such eco- 
nomies can be instituted as will not only 
make up the difference between the present 
return and the six per cent requirement, but 
with normal business conditions there can 
he a substantial decrease made in railroad 
rates. 

Mr. Warfield then passed to the absence 
of any agency from which there could be 
iscertained economic data as to the rela- 
tions of rates of freight to the cost of manu- 
facture or of production and to the price of 
commodities laid down at the point of ulti- 
mate consumption. He also stressed the 
necessity of Congress permitting consoli- 
dations of railroad properties with the ap- 
proval of the commission, without awaiting 

complete country-wide plan, as is now 
required, 


% 
Railroads 


Jonnage of the 


FOR ECONOMY 


By C. H. Farreni 


Mr Warfield believes that great econo- 


mies mav be effected in the following ways 


first, bv effecting organizations of the offi- 


cials of railroads each of the four terri- 


tories now recognized by the mmission, to 


act in an advisory capacit ind second, 


through a central ageney or corporation to 
supply equipment to the railroads without 
profit to the corporation, nd to perform 
other services under the supervision of the 
COMMISSION 

In each of the territories he would have a 
board organized consisting of five or more 
railroad officials taken from either the presi- 
dents or vice-presidents of the companies 
concerned Each board would then form 
committees from among its various: rail- 
roads which would study and report such 
economes 28 could he effeete ain opera- 
tion of railroads within the particular group 
without limiting incentive or initiative, and 
also advise in respect to establishing co- 
ordination of facilities service which, 
without adversely affecting competitive ser- 
vice, would establish relatior between the 
earriers in each group caleulated to secure 
substantial economies It is iggested that 
each group could have ten committees deal- 
in with such subjects as joint use of termi- 
nals, vard and other facilities of the rail- 


roads, standardization and use of equipment, 
joint purchases of fuel ind s ipplies, and 
anv other economies which the commission 
might suggest 

Mr Warfield’s second prop ition is for 
an organization which would operate with- 
out profit for the purpose of acquiring and 
distributing equipment to the carriers 


Through an agency of this kind, which would 


be similar to the National Railway Service 
Corporation organized after the passage of 


the Transportation Act, it thought that 


great economy could be effected in the pur- 
chase of equipment, and that such equip- 
ment eould be supplied to the irriers on a 
conditional sale and lease basis up to their 
normal requirements and additional equip- 
ment kept on hand which could be supplied 


to the carriers on a per diem or lease basis to 


» 4> 


OPERATION OF ROADS CALLS 


meet seasonal or abnormal requirements in 
time of congestion. It is said that this 
method of handling equipment would re- 
quire materially less cars and very greatly 
reduce railroad capitalization and operating 
costs, and would be of particular benefit to 
the smaller lines. Mr. Warfield believes 
that if such an organization be created Con- 
gress should require, in the event of a re- 
ceivership, that the court or receiver con- 
tinue agreements made by the carriers in 
the purchase of equipment as this would 
provide a more extended and stable market 
for the corporation's certifieates or other 
obligations. He also desires that the powers 
of the corporation be extended to the issue 
of securities for the acquisition of terminals 
and facilities which may be useful in inter- 
state transporation and that such a cor- 
poration act as an ageney of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in to the 
use of excess earnings, that it be allowed to 
horrow and loan money to the carriers and 
to perform any functions which might be 
assigned to it by the commission. 
KARNINGS 


railway executives, based on reports filed 


\ statement issued by the 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
shows that in May of this vear the carriers 
enjoved a net operating income of $37,246,- 
000, which was approximately $7,997,000 
more than in April and Which is the biggest 
month since last November. In April there 
were 91 roads having operating deficits, 
while in May there were SO. Using the ten- 
tative valuation for rate-making purposes 
fixed by the commission in the advanced 
rates case the return for May would be at 
an annual rate of 2.41 per cent compared 
with 2.2 percent in April, these figures for 
May, however, being 59.8 percent short of 
the amount contemplated by the Trans- 
portation Aet. The retrenchments now in 
effect on the roads are reflected during May 
when the operating ratio was 8.54 percent 
compared with 86.69 percent in April and 
87.19 percent in March. The total oper- 
ating revenues during May were 2.8 percent 
less than in 1920, but the operating expenses 
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showed a reduction of 13.2 percent, and 
the operating income $37,246,000 is com- 
pared with an operating deficit last year 
of $5,519,000. 
since the guaranty period expired, the 


Taking the nine months 


carriers have made an annual return on 
their tentative valuation of 2.41 per- 
cent instead of the 6 percent expected 
under the Transportation Act. All dis- 
tricts showed a return, that for the eastern 
being 2.29 percent, southern 3.35 percent, 
and the western 2.30 percent. Reductions 
in operating expenses were also noted in all 
districts, the east leading with a 14.9 per- 
cent reduction, the west coming next with a 
decrease of 14 percent, and the south being 
last with a decrease of 6.3 percent. 
TONNAGE—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has released some interesting 
figures regarding the nature of the tonnage 
which goes to make up the total carried by 
the railroads. The figures in question are 
for the first three months of this year, and 
show that there was originated on the Class 
I roads of this country during those three 
months 2,404,370 carloads of traffic listed 
as products of mines out of a total of 6,224,- 
The num- 
ber of tons of 2,000 pounds is 115,836,502, 
out of a total of 217,967,619. 
than any other group of products, the near- 


990 carloads of all commodities. 
This is larger 


est one being manufactures and miscellane- 
ous, which originated a total of 1,546,482 
carloads, or 39,726,611 tons. This latter 
classification includes refined petroleum and 
its products, pig iron, rails and fastenings, 
and many other commodities which are 
indirectly products of the mines. Taking 
the total revenue freight carried we find that 
products of mines were responsible for 4,318,- 
449 carloads out of a total of 11,731,274, or 
206,296,128 tons out of a total of 401,818,- 
363. 

RATE REDUCTIONS—The railway ex- 
ecutives have issued a statement and de- 
voted a large part of their last issue of 
“American Railroads” to the so-called rapid 
progress in the readjustment of freight rates 
The Transcontinental Freight Bureau has 
reported that, up to June 9, 1,272 reduc- 
tions have been made in westbound domes- 
tie rates, 153,319 in eastbound rates, and 
These 


reductions affect grain, iron and steel, food 


120 in export and import rates 


products, lumber and many other commo- 
In the last year the Wessern Trunk 
Line Committee has considered 1,200 sub- 


dities. 


jects, over 90 percent of which were redue- 
tions concerning crushed rock, gravel, build- 
ing materials, grain, coal, lumber, live stock, 
feeds, and molasses. Three hundred and 
forty-three applications propoaing reductions 
were approved, and the range of percentage 
reductions ran from 5 percent to 70 percent 

The Southwestern Freight Bureau reports 
that 159 out of 168 cases acted upon in- 
volved rate adjustments. These figures do 
not include any multiplication of the num- 
ber of rate reductions by the number of 
points to which they apply. The New 
England Freight Association reports action 
on 348 proposals, 80 percent of which are 


reductions, and the Trunk Line Association 
of New York states that it has handled 2,662 
rate proposals, of which 2,463 were approved. 
The carriers conclude with the statement 
that there can be no general reduction of 
rates this vear and the best that can be hoped 
for is a readjustment of inequalities and 
maladjustments which have resulted from 
the successive blanket increases. 

COAL SUPPLY—The commission has 
called the attention of the Association of 
Railway Executives, the American Electric 
Railway Association, the National Commit- 
tee on Gas and Electric Service and the 
National Electric Light Association to the 
fact that the production and shipment of 
bituminous coal has been and is disappoint- 
The difficulties of last year dur- 
ing the late summer and fall which grew out 


ingly low. 


of the general disinelination to buy and 
provide necessary supplies earlier in the 
season is emphasized, and these organiza- 
tions are told that in the interest of avoid- 
ing a repetition of such circumstances the 
commission believes it important that all 
concerned secure as promptly as possible 
a reasonable reserve against the difficulties 
that may be presented later in the event of 
a ear shortage. The commission states that 
it realizes the impracticability of putting an 
entire winter's supply of coal into storage, 
but it believes that an accumulation can be 
made now, while transportation is easy and 
ears are idle, which will help out greatly in 
the event of any trouble later 
SUMMARY.—The general situation 
seems to be one of “watchful waiting,” 
and there is not in sight at the present 
time any indication that the shippers will 
get relief from the present scale of rates, 
although the commission has just heard argu- 
ments in an important live stock ease where 
the shippers contend that the present scale 
is killing the industry. The examiner who 
heard this case has proposed that the com- 
mission make a finding that while the rates 
in question in the aggregate are not excessive 
from a strictly transportation standpoint, 
they are nevertheless, unreasonable from an 
economic standpoint, and the carriers should 
favorably consider the making of substantial 
reductions for the benefit of the live stock 
industry and business generally. If this 
report is adopted it ought to indicate a swing 
towards the shipper’s side of the much argued 
question of rates and would seem to hold out 
some hope for the future. Meanwhile, the 
latest earnings are more promising and the 
economies of private operation are beginning 
to be felt in substantial reductions in oper- 
ating expenses, although the big savings in 
wages do not become effective until the earn- 
ings for July become available in the early 
fall. Any change in legislation before next 
winter, such as a repeal of the guaranty sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act is quite 
remote. The general inquiry into the trans- 
portation situation has been suspended and 
the work before Congress on tariff and taxa- 
tion problems will keep that body fully em- 
ployed for the balance of the present session. 
Tonnage continues to be a disappointing 
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item, but the demand for cars is increasing 
and the surplus number on hand is gradually 
getting back to normal. 


OIL STATION’S PROGRAM TO BE 
ENLARGED 

Pure STATE OF OKLAHOMA WILI 

PAY for intensified and enlarged investi 
gations in petroleum at the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines station at Bartlesville. H. H. Hill 
superintendent of the station, has announced 
that he is ready to employ a petroleum engi- 
neer, an expert driller, a natural gas engi- 
neer and an assistant petroleum engineer, 
and persons interested should apply direct 
to him. <A civil service examination will 
not be necessary since the state of Oklahoma 
is furnishing the funds. 


HELIUM PLANT CUTS EXPENSES 

|» THE INTEREST OF ECONOMY, 

the Bureau of Mines has ordered a re- 
duction in the staff of Helium Plant No. 3 
at Petrolia, Texas, and the placing of the 
heavy machinery in a stand-by condition. 
It is the opinion of the Bureau that on ae- 
count of a lack of funds it would be better 
to work a smaller unit while accumulating 
data necessary for converting the plant into 
aneconomical operating plant than toattempt 
to continue operations at the present time, 
with machinery planned primarily for ex- 
perimental work. 

This it is possible now to do since the 
large production plant at Fort Worth, oper- 
ated by the Navy, is in operation. Both 
plants have been drawing on the same sup- 
ply for gas, and it will simplify the opera- 
tions of the Lone Star Gas Company, which 
produces it, to have Plant No. 3 held in re - 
serve while the Fort Worth plant is being 
brought up to full-scale steady operation, 
since success is contingent upon a steady 
flow of gas of fairly uniform composition. 

Plant No. 3, while undergoing trials, has 
produced helium of 60 percent purity and 
has made repeated runs of considerable 
duration yielding gas of lower purity. 
While by reprocessing it is possible to bring 
such gas up to the standard for balloon use, 
this would increase the cost and it has been 
the expectation of the Bureau of Mines that 
first run gas of satisfactory purity could be 
obtained. As a war measure it was con- 
sidered wise to build on a sufficient scale 
so that the experimental plant could be 
transformed directly into an operating unit, 
but with the close of the war and the ecom- 
pletion at Fort Worth of a predueticen plant 
which to a certain extent meets present 
needs, it is more economical to conduct the 
experimental work on a smaller seale. The 
purpose of continuing it is to provide ulti- 
mately a plant which shall furnish helium 
at a much lower cost than is possible by any 
known operative system. The importance 
of having a supply of non-combustible bal- 
loon gas in wartime, and its utility in times 
of peace, Is so great that it is necessary that 
every means of reducing the cost be fully 
studied 
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NATIONAL 


TAXATION AND 
CONGRESSIONAL 


TARIFF BILL and the soldier's 
bonus bill have held the spot-light in 
Congress during the month. Other impor- 
tant legislation was sandwiched in between 
the discussion of these two important mea- 
sires but the passage on July 21 of the tariff 
hill by the House is the only important legis- 
lution that has received action, by either 
house. The vote for the recommitment of 
the soldier's bonus bill temporarily ended 
discussion upon that measure. 
B From the reconsignment of the Freling- 
huvsen Coal Bill to the introduction of the 
tariff bill Congressional debate has been 


Sareasm 


TARIFF 


and asphalt schedules were open to amend- 
ment on the floor. The final vote on the 
bill was taken July 21, when 


House bv a vote of 288 to 127 


passed the 


The two schedules which have received 
the most criticism have been the dye sche- 
dule and the oil schedule. The bill as voted 


on July 21, will go immediately to the Sen- 


ate Finance Committee, which has been 
considering tax legislation his committee 
will immediately begin hearings, but it is 
not anticipated that the tariff bill will be- 


come a law before the first of November 
While the coal industry 


temporarily 


LEGISLATION 


VIEASURES 
SPOTLIGHT 


es 


HOLD 


trouble, has been holding sessions and a 
great deal of sensational and interesting 
information is being brought to light. This 
committee began hearings on July 14 and 
Inany mine operators have been heard as 
well as representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America 
Many vears ago the American Mining 
(‘ongress organized «a committee for the 
purpose of outlining plans for the revision 
of our mineral land laws. This movement 
finally culminated in a bill being introduced 
on July 12, providing for mining law revi- 
sion. Representative Arentz of Nevada in- 


voluminous and vitriolic 


has heen rampant Senators have 


troduced a bill which is practically 
identical with the draft prepared 


run the gamut of emotion from 
calling each other names to invit- 
ng their fellow senators into the 


corridor for proper settlement of 
Issues When things had waxed 
too warm, Senator Lodge made 
the motion that the Senate adjourn 
and not return until the first of 
September. That would permit 
the House to finish with the tariff 
schedules, the Senate returning in 
sufficient time to undertake the 
consideration of the bill by Sep- 
tember first. His resolution was 
overruled by a large majority and 
senators and congressmen will re- 
mam ino continuous session not- 
withstanding the heated weather 
ind the heated debate 
of both the weather and the debate, 


In spite 


things have been moving at a very 
rapid rate. 

The most important piece of 
legislation, so far as the mining 
industry is concerned, is the tariff 


bill, which places a duty upon 


by this committee and engineers 
tif appointed by the U 


United States 

Bureau of Mines 

Mr. Jones, of New Mexico, has 
introduced a bill changing the 
period for annual assessment work 
from the calendar to the fiseal 
yvear 

The F relinghuy sen Seasonal Coal 
fate Bill was subjected to con- 
siderable debate, several amend- 
ments being offered,’ which are 
reviewed in this issue 

The soldiers’ bonus bill consumed 
many hours of senatorial time, and 
before recommitment was made 
the subjeet of many bitter attacks 
Senators found ample opportunity 
in the discussion of this bill to 
get out of their system personal 
venom and eapital 
platforms 

tepresentative Raker, of Cali- 
fornia, on July 15, introduced a 
bill to extend the provisions of the 
War Minerals Relief Act. This 


pyrites, manganese, molybdenum, 


tungsten, bauxite, magnesium, 


quicksilver, nickel, tin, lead, zine, 


kaolin, 
petroleum and 


gra phite, fluorspar, 


antimony, mica, potash, 
magnesite. Under the rule adopted by the 
House on July 13 for the consideration of 


the tariff bill, only dves, hides, cotton, oil 


the Williamson Field, West Virginia, coal 


measure incorporates — practically 

GET IN YOUR HOLE, JOHN, THEY'VE GOT YOUR RANGE all the amendments to the bill, 
introduced by Senator Shortridge 

Ss. which amendments 

out of the limelight, Congress has not for- tre understood to have received the 
gotten it. The Senate Sub-Committee on approval of the Interior Department. It is 
Edueation and Labor, which is investigating not likely that Mr. Raker’s bill will make 


much progress, in view of the fact that the 
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Shortridge measure has already received 
consideration and has been granted hear- 
ings by the House Mines and Mining Com- 
mittee. It is understood that Mr. Robin- 
son, War Minerals Relief Commissioner, is 
of the opinion that very little progress can 
be made in the adjudication of the claims 
still remaining before the War Minerals 
Relief Commission until legislative action by 
Congress is taken. It is anticipated that 
the Shortridge bill will receive final con- 
sideration by the House Mines and Mining 
Committee as soon as the tariff and tax 
legislation,’ now pending, have been con- 
cluded. The Dolbear case, involving the 
right of the Secretary of the Interior to 
review awards and grant additional awards 
to war mineral claimants, has been placed 
before the assistant controller general under 
the reorganized system of handling govern- 
ment finances. It is anticipated that when 
this decision is handed down it will not make 
any great amount of difference in the method 
of handling claims. “T. ’N’ T.’—Tariff 
and Taxation—the biggest national issues, 
will continue in supreme power and the 
mining industry which is so vitally inter- 
ested in each will do well to carefully follow 
The follow- 


ing bills of importance to the mining industry 


developments at Washington. 


have been introduced since our last issue: 


TARIFF 
H. R. 7456. Introduced by Mr. Forp- 
NEY, referred to Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. The tariff bill is re- 
viewed in a special article beginning on page 
306 of this issue of the Mining Congress 
Journal. 


H. R. 7802. Introduced by Mr. Lon- 
pon; referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The bill provides that no 
duty shall be levied, collected, or paid on 
any article when imported from any foreign 
country into the United States or into any 
of its possessions unless the following con- 
ditions and each of them shall prevail at 
the time of such importation in the industry 
or branch of agriculture producing similar 
articles within the United States or within 
its possessions, namely: (a) The working 
day for any wage worker shall not exceed 
eight hours; (b) the working week shall 
not exceed forty-four hours; ce) at least, 
one and one-half days of continuous rest 
each week is accorded to’the wage worker; 
d) no child under the age of sixteen years 
is employed; (e) wages and other terms and 
conditions of employment are determined 


by collective bargaining. Section 2. that 
all laws or parts of laws in conflict with 


this act are hereby repealed. 


REVENUE 
H. R. 7867. Introduced by Mr. Mitts; 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. This bill amends Title 3 of the 
1918 Revenue Act by adding after Part 7 


a new pari, number 8, which provides that 
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after January 1, 1922, in lieu of the taxes 
imposed by Section 211, but in addition 
to the normal tax imposed by Section 210, 
there shall be collected and paid for each 
calendar year upon the spendings during 
the calendar year of every individual a tax 
equal to the sum of one percent of the 
amount by which spendings exceed $2,000 
and do not exceed $4,000, increasing one 
percent up to forty percent of the amount 
by which spendings exceed $50,000. In 
computing the amount of taxes payable by 
persons residing together as members of a 
family, the spendings of the wife and the 
spendings of each child under eighteen shall 
be added to the spendings of the husband or 
if he be not living to the spendings of the 
head of the family. The bill specifically 
exempts from taxation all the ordinary and 
necessary expenses and costs actually paid 
during the taxable vear in carrying on any 
trade or business, including a reasonable 
allowance for salaries or other compensa- 
tions for services rendered and _ including 
rentals, all taxes actually paid within the 
calendar including 
against local benefits of a kind tending to 


year, taxes assessed 
increase the value of the property assessed, 
contributions or gifts, amounts paid for 
medicines and dental services, all amounts 
actually invested during the taxable year in 
deposits, loans, securities, and real estate, 
but not including interest on unpaid bal- 
ances, amounts actually paid on account of 
the purchase of a home for the use of the 
tux payer, premiums upon life insurance, 
ete. Section 211 of the Revenue Bill shall 
remain in effect up to and including Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, except that the highest rate 
of surtax shall be thirty-five percent of the 
amount by which the net income exceeds 
$72.000, all higher rates on net income being 
repealed. 


MINING LAW REVISION 


H. R. 7736. Introduced by Mr. Arentz; 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The bill is to be 
United States Mining Act. It provides that 
every full mining claim upon unsurveyed 
lands shall be located in the form of 


known as the 


square containing forty acres. They may 
also be located in squares containing ten 
Other fractional shall be 


located in the same manner as full claims. 


Acres. claims 
\ fuel mining claim on surveyed lands shall 
be a quarter-quarter section, but legal sub- 
divisions of forty acres may be subdivided 
into ten-acre tracts. Subject to limitations 
discovery of valuable mineral shall not be 
necessary in order to locate and hold a 
mining claim, but when a claim is recorded 
in the United States Land Office the records 
shall include a sworn statement as to whether 
or not a discovery has been made. A claim 
located without discovery on land may be 
held for five years without discovery after 
which it has to be open to relocation. Upon 
failure to make discovery within the period 
of five vears the holder of the claim shall have 
the right to retain the claim for further 
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annual terms, not exceeding five years, by 
payment into the United States land office 
in advance $50 for each acre or fraction 
thereof, which payment shall be in lieu of 
any further requirements for assessment 
work. If during the first five years dis- 
covery is made, the locator should file a 
sworn statement as to that fact in the 
United States land office. If discovery of 
valuable mineral is made by drilling more 
than one hundred feet in depth, affidavits 
by at least two persons thoroughly aec- 
quainted with the facts should be submitted. 
Where no proceedings have been initiated 
in the United States land office to acquire 
a nonmineral estate in publi¢ land classified 
as nonmineral, mining claims may be lo- 
eated thereon with or without discovery, 
but in the absence of a discovery a subse- 
quent location on such land shall not be 
recognized if made by the original locator 
within two years after the prior location 
had become invalid. One discovery shall 
be sufficient to support the holding and 
patenting of a maximum of four contiguous 
full claims, aggregating one hundred and 
sixty acres. Final entry and payment shall 
be made for all mining claims within seven 
years from the date of the original location. 
All claims must be distinctly marked so 
that their boundaries can be readily traced. 
Notices of location shall contain the names 
of the locators, date of location, and de- 
scription of claim. On each claim located 
after the passage of the act not less than 
$5 worth of labor shall be performed and 
improvements made during each year for 
each acre or fraction thereof comprised in 
such claim; or in lieu of the performance of 
labor $5 for each acre may be paid each 
year into the United States Land Office and 
until a patent has been issued not less than 
$100 worth of labor shall be 
during each year. 


performed 
Subject to the existing 
extralateral rights of mining claimants or 
patentees, the holder or patentee of a min- 
ing claim located hereafter shall have the 
exclusive right of possession and = enjoy- 
ment of the surface held by him and of the 
mineral covered by this act which lie be- 
neath the claim and within vertical planes 
passing through the surface boundaries of 
said land, but shall not have the right to 
follow any mineral deposit 
planes. And the holder or patentees of 
claims heretofore located shall have similar 
exclusive 


beyond said 


possession of all the minerals 
covered by this act which lie beneath the 
claim and within vertical planes passing 
through the surface boundaries of said land 
and is not covered by any existing extra- 
lateral rights. The bill also very carefully 
outlines the proceeding for patent, deserip- 
tion of claims, surveys and carries a section 
covering land required for mining purposes 
other than mineral claims. Section 14 pro- 
vides that all moneys paid into the United 
States land office in lieu of annual labor or 
improvements and for extension of tenure 
beyond five years where no discovery has 


been made, are reserved, set aside, and 
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re IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 
TARIFF: PUBLIC LANDS: 
. H.R.7456: Mr. Fordney (Metals Schedule) S. 2013: Mr. Bursum (Protection to locators of pe- 
H.R. 7802: Mr. London (International Labor) troleum, mineral oil, or gas lands) 
a REVENUE: 
he H.R. 7867: Mr. Mills (Amending Revenue Act of 1918 ANNUAL ASSESSMENT: 
F . sorbic ; S. 2214: Mr. Jones of N. M. (Changing time for 
} H.R. 7736: Mr. Arentz (Creation of United States 
its Mining Act) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
COAL: S. 1853: Mr. Bursum (Utilization Waters Colo- 
ire S. 2125: Mr. Bursum (Agricultural Entries on Coal S. 1915: Mr. Norris (Creation of Farmers’ Export 
ed Lands Financing Corporation Act of 1921) 
lo- S. 1806: Mr. Frelinghuysen (Amending Seasonal H.R. 7865: Mr. Huddleston (Regulation for preven- 
ry, Coal Rate Bill) tion of unfair prices) 
se- 
be 
or appropriated as a special fund in the Trea- trict of Columbia anthracite coal contain- agricultural entries on coal lands by pro- 
on sury, to be known as the “mineral develop- ing impurities determined by standard ana- viding that after the passage of the act 
all ment fund,’ to be used and expended, — lytical methods, which amount in the shape unreserved public lands of the United 
nd under the direction of the Secretary of the of ash in the size known and described as States, exclusive of Alaska, which have been 
us Interior, within the State or Territory, and broken coal of more than 5°% by weight; withdrawn or classified as coal lands, shall 
nd as nearly as practicable within the mining 6°% egg coal, 10% chestnut, 14° pea, or be subject to agricultural entry providing 
all district from which payments were made, containing more than 15% by weight of that in the obtaining or passing of title, a 
ren for general purposes of developing the min- _ sizes, including coal dust smaller than the reservation is made to the United States of 
on. eral resources of the several mining districts. size purporting to be thus sold, offered for — the coal in the land, with the right to pros- 
ad The following sections of the Revised Sta- sale, ete. pect for, mine and remove the coal. 
ed. tutes are repealed: section 2322, relating to See. 3 provides that any person who de- The bill carries special reservation in fa- 
nes rights in mining claims; section 2323, re- livers anthracite to a common carrier shall vor of the United States Government and 
de- lating to tunnel rights; section 2328, relat- attach to each bill of lading a certificate full protection for the lessee and lessor. 
ted ing to rights initiated prior to May 10, 1872; setting forth the size of the coal so delivered ae 
han section 2329, providing for the location of and certifying that in quality it is not within S. 1806. This is the Frelinghuysen Sea- 
and placer claims; section 2330, relating to the prohibitions of the act. That certifi- sonal Coal Rate Bill. Senator LaFollette 
for placer claims; section 2331, relating to the cate shall accompany the bill of lading and proposed several amendments thereto as 
| in survey and segregation of mineral lands; be delivered to the consignee who is to hold follows: 
e of section 2332, relating to claims held for a it for one year after delivery, and upon re- “(1) That it shall be unlawful for any 
ach statutory period and to liens on claims; sec- quest from any purchaser of coal may be  ¢ommon earrier subject to the provisions 
and tion 2333, relating to the patenting of displayed. of this act to make or give any undue or 
han placer claims; section 2336, relating to in- Persons engaged in the mining of domes- unreasonable preference or advantage to 
med tersectng veins; section 2338, relating to tie anthracite coal must file with the Bureau any particular person, company, firm, cor- 
ting state rules for working mines; section 2341, of Mines a statement of the standard of poration, or locality, or any particular de- 
s OF relating to preemption and homestead en- quality he is prepared to maintain. scription of traffic, in any respect: whatever, 
nine tries of lands designated as minerals lands; See. 5, however, provides that it is not or to subject any particular person, com- 
the section 2342, relating to the designation of | unlawful for any person to offer for sale, or pany, firm, corporation, or locality, or any 
joy- agricultural lands; and section 2344, relat- ship any domestie anthracite coal under particular description of traffic, to any undes 
the ing to rights acquired under prior existing special contract with the person who is to or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage 
he- law; also the Act of Congress approved June consume the coal, provided such contract jn any respect: whatsoever: Provided, how- 
anes 6, 1874 (Eighteenth Statutes at Large, page states the maximum allowable percentage = eyer, That nothing in this act contained 
s of 61), relating to expenditures of labor and of ash, and provided the certificate accom- shall be construed to limit in any degree 
it to improvements on mining claims; and the — panying the bill of lading certifies that the the jurisdiction of a state to preseribe the 
said Act of Congress approved February 11, © quality is within the standard stated in the rates, fares, and charges which shall be im- 
s of IS75 (Kighteenth Statutes at Large, page contract. The Bureau of Mines is from posed and collected for the transportation 
nilar 315), relating to tunnel work, are hereby time to time to make examinations of do- — of passengers or property, or the transmis- 
erals repealed: Provided that nothing contained — mestic anthracite coal sold or offered for sion of intelligence by wire or wireless be- 
. the in the act, exeept as expressly provided, — sale tween points within said state, and other- 
ssing shall be construed to affeet any right here- The power of the bill is vested in the Sec- wise to regulate such transportation and 
land tofore initiated retary of the Interior and provision ts in- transmission, which jurisdiction is expressly 
xtra- corporated which earnes a fine of not ex- recognized in the several states, and left 
fully COAL ceeding $200 for the first offense, and upon unaffected by anything contained in’ this 
crip- H. R. 7400. Introduced by Mr. Luce, conviction of subsequent offenses not ex- or any other seetion of this act 
ction referred to the Committee on Interstate ceeding $300, or imprisonment of one year \n entire new section is to be incorpo- 
poses nd Foreign Commerce (Quality of Domes- © both for violation of any provisions of rited as follows 
pro- {nthracite Coal). The bill. preseribes — the act Sec. That no order of the Interstate 
nited ertain standards of purity for domestic Commerce Commission, before or hereafter 
or oF ithracite coal. <he term domestic cover- S. 2125. Introduced by Mr. Bur uM re made, requiring, or purporting to require, 
enure ing what is commonly known as broken, — ferred to the Committee on I ind Sur iny earrier to establish, put in force, or 
sate eug, stove, chestnut, and pea coal and makes vevs tgricultural Entries on Coal Land maintain any rate, fare, charge, or classifi- 
| al it unlawful to ship to any state or the Dis- The bill amends the act which provides for cation applieable to the transportation. of 
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passengers or property between points 
wholly within one state shall be of any 
force or effect whatsoever so far as respects 
such transportation. 

Another new section is added which reads: 
One amendment provides: That section 15a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act be repealed, 
also that paragraph 3 and 4 of section 13 
of the Interstate Commerce Act are re- 
pealed. 

Senator King also offered an amendment 
which on page | and 11 strikes out certain 
words “greater or’ and ‘yield as nearly as 
may be the same annual revenue for like 
movement as rates without seasonal vari- 
ations” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“increase the movement of coal and = in- 
crease the revenues during such specified 
seasons or periods.” 

Senator King also proposes to, on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “designate,” insert 
the following: ‘‘Provided, That cases 
where the reduction of rates for specified 
seasons, or periods, result in benefits and 
advantages to a carrier or carriers, such 
benefits and advantages shall be taken into 
account in fixing the rates for other specified 


seasons or periods.” 


PUBLIC LANDS 
S. 2018. Introduced by Mr. Bursun; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publie Lands 
and Surveys. This bill provides that in no 
ease shall any claim be held invalid, or 
patent be denied, to or for any lands located 
prior to February 25, 1920, under the min- 
ing laws of the United States, containing 
petroleum, mineral oil, or gas, solely be- 
cause of the failure of the locator or locators 
thereof, to make discovery of ol or gas 
thereon; but if such claim was, on Febru- 
ary 25, 1920, in all other respects valid and 
regular, discovery may be made thereon at 
any time within two vears from and after 
the passage of this aet, and in such event 
patent therefor, not exceeding one hundred 
and sixty aeres in any one ¢laim, shall issue 
to the locator or locators, his or their heirs, 
successors, Or assigns, as in other cases, 
provided, however, that such lands were 
not, at the date of the location thereof, 
withdrawn from mineral entry. 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 
S. 2214. Introduced by Mr. Jones, of 
New Mexico, referred to the committee on 
Mines and Mining. The bill changes the 
time of the doing of annual assessment work 
on mining claims from the calendar to the 
fiscal vear. It includes both the United 
States and Alaska and is similar to other 
bills which have been introduced for this 
purpose 


MISCELLANEOUS 
S. 1853. Introduced by Mr. Burst; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. This bill was reviewed in 
our July issue. Since that time, it has been 
reported from Committee and amended as 
follows: 


“To provide for a compact commission 
between the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming and between said States and the 
United States respecting the disposition 
and utilization of the waters of the Colorado 
River for irrigation and other uses, and for 
other purposes. 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
(America in Congress assembled, that a joint 
commission, to be composed of representa- 
tives of the states of Arizona, Califorina, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming and of one representative of the 
United States of America, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, is 
hereby authorized and constituted, for the 
purpose of negotiating and entering into an 
agreement, compact, or agreement between 
the said states and the United States re- 
specting the further utilization and the dis- 
position of the waters of the Colorado River 
and streams tributary thereto, and fixing 
and determining the rights of said States 
and of the United States in and to the use, 
benefit and disposition of the waters of said 
streams: Provided, That any arrangement, 
compact or agreement so entered into by 
representatives of said states and of the 
United States shall not be binding or obliga- 
tory upon any of the parties thereto unless 
and until the same shall have been ratified 
and approved by the legislature of each of 
said states and by the Congress of the 
United States.” 


S. 1915. Introduced by Mr. Norris; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry from which committee it has been 
reported by Mr. Norris with amendments. 
This bill creates the Farmers’ Export Finan- 
cing Corporation Act of 1921.) The bill 
appropriates S100,000,000 for the carrving 
out of the purposes of the act. 


H. R. 7865. Introduced by Mr. Hvup- 
DLESTON; referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. (Requ- 
lation for prevention of unfair prices.) The 
bill provides that whenever it shall find that 
the price of any product, commodity, or 
article sold or intended for sale or transpor- 
tation or introduction into any state, terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia from any 
other state, territory, or the District of 
Columbia, is not regulated solely by full, 
free, and fair competition, the Federal Trade 
Commission shall fix a reasonable maximum 
price at which same may be sold or resold 
at wholesale and at retail. Section 2 makes 
the provision that it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, corporation, Or assocla- 
tion to sell the said produet, article, or com- 
modity upon which a maximam price has 
been fixed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for more than such maximum price, and 
the penalty for violating this act shall be 
a fine of not more than $10,000 and im- 


prisonment for not more than five years. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTE, 


Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, .w 
York, has taken exhibit space at he 
Second National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries in New York City during ‘he 
week of September 12. They will exhiiit 
the Morse Rocker Joint Silent Chain Drive. 
I. G. Anderson, the New York Manager of 
Sales, will be in charge of the exhibit. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, has just completed its lat- 
est Catalog, No. 350, on Jeffrey Material 
Handling Machinery. This book contains 

Jeffrey chains, sprockets, conveyor and ele- 


illustrations, price lists and dimensions « 


vator details, transmission and gears; illus- 
trations and descriptions of their standard 
line of elevating and conveying machinery 
for every industry; complete coal handling 
equipments for boiler house and_ tipples; 
mining machinery such as coal cutters, drills, 
locomotives, pit car loaders and ventilating 
fans; crushers; pulverizers; shredders; port- 
able loaders, ete. 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, wishes to an- 
nounce the opening of an office in Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, at 110 Hale Street, with 
Donald J. Baker in charge. 


Vance McCarty, prominent in the leather 
belting industry, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Belting Company. He 
has resigned his position as vice president 
of the Edward R. Ladew Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Graton & Knight Company 
Mr. MeCarty will make his headquarters at 
the New York Branch of the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company, 127 Water Street, New York 
City. 


LABOR DIFFICULTIES 


strikes were before the Bureau of Coneilia- 


Sixteen 


tion of the Department of Labor on July 23. 
In addition the bureau was considering 22 
controversies which had not reached the 
strike stage. Of the total number of cases 
pending S were new as compared with 7 
and 3 during the first and second weeks of 
the month. Of the 8S new cases one involves 
molders, i involve building trades, one 
printers, one beverage workers and = one 
brickyard workers. 


COAL CLEANING REPORT.—The Bu- 
reau of Mines has issued a report showing 
the results of laboratory scale tests of the 
efficiency of the Trent process in cleaning 
coal. It says a noteworthy feature of its 
operation is the cleanness of its separation of 
mineral from combustible matter. High 
ash reduction has been obtained with bitu- 
minous and anthracite and combustible re- 
covery has averaged better than 85 percent 
Sulphur reduction has been good in the 
case of anthracite but poor with bituminous 
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MINE OUTPUT VALUED AT NEARLY SEVEN 
BILLION DOLLARS 
4i4 4 iA it 
‘ Vi INERAL PRODUCTION of the Uni- the nation’s wealth by the mines of the The Geological Survey has prepared the 
I ; ted States last vear showed an increase country, and this was more than two billion following table, summarizing mineral pro- 
of 45 percent in value over that of 1919. dollars in excess of their contribution during duction of the United States during the last as 
1e 
‘ Nearly seven billion dollars was added to — the previous year forty years: 
i 
e. 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 
Metallic Nonmetallic tal MPROVEMENTS in Mexican mining 
i conditions are noted in reports reaching 
Per- Per specified Per the Commerce Department. The large 
al Year centage entage metalli centag 
Value of in- Value of in- and non \ f in Fecolotes Unit at Santa Barbara has re- 
Is t CTOCANE 7 
evens - metallic sumed operations after several months of 
ae ale r cle 
crease reast rease idleness. An American company purchased 
Co 
) the Inglaterra mine, on which it held an 
e ISSO IS7,SS1,000 173,582,000 6,000, 000 167,463,000 option, having discovered a large quantity 
. 
ISS] 189,413,000 + O.8 207 , 207 ,000 419 6,500,000 103,120,000 10) of paying ore. Operations have re- 
rv ISS2 215,820,000 230,786,000 11 6,500,000 153. 106.000 12 
197_8S1.000 243680000 6 6.500.000 148061000 sumed in unwatering and examining the 
,680 i 
ISS5 72,218,000 242,333,000 5.000 110 000 Pajo group of mines in the ¢ ity 
of Parrall. The Compania Minera de 
Is ISS6 204 400,000 +19 250 700.000 156. 1S5.000 
INST 240.791 .000 204 057.000 117 785.000 535. Ooo 17 Concho, S. A., was expected to begin opera- 
ISSN 242,010,000 5 310,889,000 6 900 553.709 000 t 3, 
rt- ISSY 250,325,000 + 291 000 997 000 26) 000 tion On The h ilver prope ries whic h have 
303,440,000 +21 310.995 7 004 615,420,000 +413 not been worked seriously since 1914, it 
ISO] 280,485,000 319,364 000 1.000 600 849,000 being stated that heavy purchases of equip- 
INO4 186,835,000 16 362,410,000 +13 1,000,000 150, 245,000 to working order 
n- ISO5 248 ,000 +33 393 1.000 ,000 642,691,000 17 
a 252 075,000 2 387 966,000 1 1.000 O41 000 
th 269 934 7 380,678 000 2 1.000 000 612.000 4 GEOLOGICAL SURVEY NOTES 
ISOS 3OS 247,000 +15 $17,795,000 1.000 O42 
O00 +57 525 573,000 1,000,000 , ( P. ROSS, who has been assisting J. D 
100 13,732,000 + 6 594,204,000 | +13 1,000 ,000 10 * Sears, has been crdered to report to 
1901 193. 314.000 660, 764.000 11 1.000.000 1.1 O00 the Oregon Bureau of Mines and Geology 
604 517.000 +23 722,434,000 9 1.000 000 1, 1.000 
si- 1903 388753000 3 005628 000 25 1000000 1495 381.000 | +13 to take charge of the mapping of the regional 
1004 501, 114,000 S57 . 667.000 100.000 1,390, TST 000 ar arge er > rs 
He 1805 702585000 140 920780000 100 000 1623. 763000 19 geology of a large part ol the Wallowa 
Mountains.-R. C. Moore and party have 
1006 SS6H, 180,000 +26 1,014,500,000 H10 200 000 1,900 S80, 000 +17 . . 
904, 108 + 2 1. 165,376,000 +15 86,000 2? 069, 570,000 completed outfitting and started field work 
550 768 30 1.040, 761.000 11 244,000 1, 5OL. 773.000 23 Th Thair s 
19090 754,944 +37 1.131.866 9 207 000 1,887, 107,000 outhern tah. heir 
at 1910 749 _879_000 7 1.237.668.0009 + 9 207 000 1.987. 844,000 lante, Utah.—L. F. Yih, rodman, member of 
It- 1911 680 , 907,000 1,242,942,000 4 232,000 1, 924,081,000 ; the Geological Survey of China, is on the 
1012 862.008 +27 1,375,420 +11 166 000 2.237.794 16 ow Crai Soa pre 
rk 1012 878 869 000 1554208 000 3 378’ O00 423 348 O00 way to Craig, ‘olo., to join eat who 
1914 66 , 000 22 1. 424,063,000 170.0002, 111, 172.000 13 is mapping the geology of a part of Moffat 
991,730,000 +44 1,400 000 » 430.000 2 304 644,000 
County, with particular reference to oil 
1916 1,620, 745,000 +63 1,884,413 ,000 3,281 3,508 439,000 +47 w Paice » 
1018 2 153,318,000 L 3 3.380.478 _000 LIT 6.700.000 5 540.496 000 11 tour of geologic field parties. He went first 
1919 1. 351,600,000 37 $257,900 000 1 500.000 1.613.000.000 17 
1920) 1724300000 OS 1977500000 900 000 6707000000 13 to New England.—A. C. Trowbridge, L. W 
: = - Stephenson, and EK. W. Berry left July 9, 
Grand total, 25,206,706 ,000 39 873,194,000 83.247.000 | 65,163,147 
h for the Rio Grande region, Tex., to resume 
e - field work.—L. A. Faustino, of the Philip- 
7 PUBLIC LAND ACTIVITIES previously classified as coal land was re pine Bureau of Science, was ordered to re- 
ol ORE tl 3,500,000 acres were cl stored to entry, and about 100,000 acres in Port July 6 at Bakerstown, Pa., to join 
an 2! acres clas- 
\ than wen Ml fied Messrs. Richardson and Kimball, for work 
sifie » stock-raising ew Mexico were classified as noncoa 
ne ified under the stock-raising home in the New Kensington quadrangle with 
3 
I stead law and designated for entry in tracts During June the Geological Survey re- reference to coal, oil, and gas.—-F’. H. Mof- 
me 
of 640 acres or less by the Interior Depart- ported upon the structural relations of fit reached Snug Harbor, Alaska, July 2 and 
ment duting the month of June. Much of 1,086 applications for prospecting permits began his field work in the Iniskin Bay oil 
 field.—S. R. Capps reached Portage Bay, 
su- the acreage classified, however, is included under the oil sections of the leasing act of ae PI g ; 
Fel 100 ; ' \laska, July 2 and began his field work in 
‘ ntries ‘ ies s ‘ebruaryv 25 920, thus bringing the num- 
ing n original entries or in applications which ebruar ), iu g the 1 the Cold Bay oi! field.—G. C. Martin ar 
the onfer a preference right. Relatively little ber of such reports rendered since July 1, rived at Fort Gibbon, Alaska, July S&S and 
g it is public land free from claims. The 1920, to 6,994 feports have been rendered — started field work along Yukon River 
1 of reas classified during the month, by states, on 249 applications for coal prospecting \gents of the Geological Survey have re- 
sumed oil and gas work in the New Kensing- 
igh ire as follows California, 36,035 acres; permits since the passage of the act and 64 £ 
5 ton Quadrangle, Pa. Headquarters have 
tu- ana. 3.23 S52 secres: R4.- re aw: at the end of the mont! 
Montana, 3,344,852 acres; W yorning, 1S4, were awaiting action a been established at Hardin, Mont., for the 
re- 050 acres; total, 3,564,937 acres Seventy-eight reports have been rendered study of oil geology of the Crow reserva- 
nt 
An area of over 200.000 acres in Colorado on applications for coal leases tions 
the 
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Mining and Petroleum Digest 


OPTIMISM RETURNING TO UTAH 


YOUR GROUCH. Smile. 
Loosen up. This is the chcery advice 
which is being given to all comers by the 
editor of the Western Mineral Survey, Salt 
Lake City. Furthermore, the writer asserts 
his belief that things in general are decidedly 
better than they were just a short time ago, 
and that mining especially is picking up and 
is about ready to take a long leap forward. 
He proceeds: 


“Genuine improvement in the mining situ- 
ation of Utah in the past three brief weeks 
is plainly observable. 

“The spirit of better times is distinctly 
felt in every large camp of the state. 

“This points to the fact, and a vastly im- 

rtant fact at that, that bottom has at 
ast been reached, and the consequent up- 
ward movement has already begun. 

“This moving back to normal may be ex- 
asperatingly slow for a time, but even a 
little but steady betterment will be deeply 
appreciated by the masses in this period of 
naturally dull post-war times. 

“4 cheery, hearty welcome to better times 
by all will help more than almost any other 
factor in hastening its advent. Forget your 
grouch; smile. 

“Mining i is Utah’s chief 
in the dumps the entire 
suffers. 

“Now that mining is just beginning to 
show signs of permanent revival, all lines 
of business may be expected to move upward 
in concert with the great metal industry. 

“Ultra conservativeness of the banks right 
now is-the main factor in preventing a 
speedy return of prosperity, according to 
many. This unnatural tightness of money 
with its radiation of unwholesome timidity 
and fear forms a brake on business in general. 

“The country never before held so much 
gold, and it has silver in adequate supply for 
all domestic needs. Then why all this tight- 
ening of the screws on an otherwise remark- 
ably country? 

is nation was never more prosperous 
than it is today. The people are healthy; 
the farms are potentially above par, and 
the mines today are in condition to surpass all 
past records if stimulated by even a fair 
market for their products. 

“What is wanting right now more than 
anything else is just a little more reasonable 
optimism and consequent loosening up by 
the men who have their grasp on the media 
of exchange of the country. 


illar. When it is 
inancial structure 


NON-UNION WORKMAN SUES A 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 
NEW LINE OF ATTACK has heen de- 
veloped against the unions. A rail- 
road man with whom members of an organi- 
zation refused to work has sued the organi- 
zation The 
upon the 


for damages. Manufacturer's 


Record comments unusual pro- 
ceeding as follows: 

“An Associated Press dispatch from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., says that William Felton 
has sued the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
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men for $5,000 damages alleging that he 
was discharged from his position on the 
Southern Railway because his fellow work- 
men, members of the union, threatened to 
strike, refusing to work with him if he con- 
tinued to be employed. He further said 
that he was with the company oo six years 
and earned $6.48 a day and he charges con- 
spiracy on the part of the union men. 

“It will be exceedingly interesting to ob- 
serve the outcome of this action as it will 
reveal whether there is any remedy to be 
had at law for such a discharge and also 
whether an incorporated labor organiza- 
tion can be sued for pecuniary damages 
because of its course in such a case. Should 
the suit be admitted and damages allowed 
it will be of further interest to note the 
number of other suits that might follow, 
instituted by others injured through like 
combinations of individuals to influence 
discharges because of the desire to impose 
union labor control upon all employes.” 


LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER GOSSIP 
QUALIZATION valuations of Lake Su- 
perior copper mines, which are based 
on the market values of the respective shares, 
show an average reduction this year of 30 
percent, according to a Houghton, Mich., 
.tem carried in the Wall Street Journal. 
Hitherto values have been determined in 
October, but under a new Michigan law they 
will hereafter be fixed in June. We read: 


“Equalization valuations of Lake Supe- 
rior copper mines, which are based on the 
market values of the respective shares, show 
an average reduction this year of 30 percent. 
The equalization values ‘have been deter- 
mined in other years in October, but under 
a new Michigan law will be fixed in June 
hereafter. 

“The total equalized valuation for Hough- 
ton county, the greater part of which is in 
mining property, is $64,081,653, as com- 
pared with $91,878,050 last year. Calumet 
township, in which the Calumet & Hecla 
mine is loc ated, shows a reduction of nearly 
$10,000,000; Adams township, which in- 
cludes the Copper Range mines, is reduced 
$7,500,000; Quincy, $1,000,000; Franklin, 

«$1,000,000; Osceola, $2,000,000; and Port- 
age, in which is located Isle Royale, $2,000,- 
000 


‘‘Keweenaw county’s equalization values 
have been fixed at $16,000.000, which com- 
pared with $21,000,000 last vear. The 
greatest reduction was made in Allouez 
township in which the Ahmeek and Mohawk 
mines are located. 

“The tax rates will not be set until fall. 
They will be higher than last year, but the 
mining companies still will benefit as a re- 
sult of reduced property valuations. With 
the exception of a few small orders for 
domestic delivery, there is little inquiry for 
metal. 

“While there is no change in the mining 
situation and no immediate prospect of re- 
opening the mines now idle, many men are 
being given employment in road work, the 
highway program in both Houghton and 
Keweenaw counties having been greatlyen- 
larged to tide over the unemployment crisis.”’ 


GROWTH OF COPPER COMPANIES 
TINE LEADING PRODUCERS of 
copper made record progress during 
the last six years. They were the Anaconda, 
Chino, Inspiration, Kennecott, Miami, Ne- 
vada, Consolidated, Phelps Dodge, Ray 
Consolidated and Utah. Their condition is 
summarized by the Wall Street Journal: 

“Progress of nine important copper com- 
yanies for the six years from 1914 to 1921 
is shown herewith in respect to working 
capital, changes in capital liabilities, cash 
and investment securities held, inventories, 
earnings and added value per share. 

“These companies showed a combined 
working capital of $162,573,342 as of De- 
cember 31, 1920, an increase of $125,567,065 
over December 31, 1914. Cash and invest- 
ment securities totaled $41,872,967 at the 
close of last year. 

“Inventories on December 31, 1920, were 
$143,112,237, compared with $58,786,349 
at the close of 1914, an increase of $84, 325,- 
888. This big expansion was due, of course, 
to the fact that at the end of last year all 
these companies were carrying very large 
stocks of unsold metal. 

“These companies rolled up their big 
profits in 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918. With 
the ‘ending of the war demand fell away. 
Coming into 1919 most of the big companies 
faced little buying power, falling prices and 
the prospect of carrying big wwe A for a long 
period. Few of them earned their dividends 
in 1919 and 1920 and they were compelled 
tv dip into surplus to make up the deficiency. 
After charges and dividends all but Chino 
showed a deficit in 1920. In the six-year 
period all these companies added to the 
value of their shares, despite large dividend 
payments during the war. Anaconda was 
the leader in this respect, adding the value 
of more than half the present selling price 
of the shares. 

“Everything considered, these companies 
are in a good position to respond to any 
change for the better in the copper industry. 
They have passed through a trying period. 
Some of them are not very strong in cash, 
it is true, but now that production has been 
greatly curtailed inventories are bein grad- 
ually worked off. This ‘will sell cash 
account. Inventories should show a big 
contraction at the close of 1921.” 

This does not mean, however, that copper 
companies are prosperous today. As the 
same publication shows in another issue: 

“Out of about fifty leading copper com- 
panies, eight are producing. The rest have 
closed mines and smelters, discharged all 
employes except those necessary to care for 
and guard property, and are waiting the 
time when demand again shall have brought 
surplus stocks down to normal. 

“Although surplus stocks of smelter cop- 
per have been drawn down, refined metal is 
still in top-heavy supply. Sales in the past 
three or four months have in no sense meas- 
ured up to production, and since the first of 
July even small demand for domestic and 
export account has disappeared. But 
although mines and smelters are closed 
down, wages of those remaining on the pay- 
roll have not been reduced in proportion.”’ 
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PITY THE POOR COAL MINER! 
YUITE BEYOND POPULAR BELIEF 


is the amount of income of some of 
the workmen in coal mines, according to 
an investigation made by the Boston News 
Bureau. Hearing that some of the miners 
made as much as $15 a day, this newspaper 
began to search for confirmatory data. It 
sought its information from a soft coal dis- 
trict in which non-union workmen were 
employed. The data relates to wages paid 
today, not to the inflated earnings of the 
wartime period. At the particular com- 
pany which was investigated, each man 
works twenty-six days a month; the com- 
pany maintains a general store where living 
essentials can be purchased below general 
store prices; it also rents living quarters 
at from $5 to $10 a month; provides coal 
at $1.50 per ton, a physician at a flat rate 
of $1.50 per month, and hospital service at 
50 cents per month—all of which are de- 
ducted from the gross earnings of the work- 
man. These figures, together with the in- 
come of workmen, are shown in the table 
printed below. 

The figures of earnings shown below are 
manifestly selected and do not represent 
the average, but nevertheless they are actual 
returns. They illustrate the possibilities of 
financial return for maximum effort. The 
total debits column includes charges men- 
tioned above and a living account at the 
company’s store, and the balance-due-miner 
column shows the amount of income of work- 
men after all of their monthly necessary 
expenses have been paid: 


Gross Total Balance 
Occupation earnings debits due miner 
Driller 572.30 75.50 496.80 
Driller. . 487 .47 79.50 407 .97 
Driller. . . 567 . 20 101.75 465.45 
Shooter. ... . 478.12 77.75 400 . 37 
Shooter.... 561.37 164.15 397.22 
Shooter.... . 399.07 5.50 393.57 
Machine man.. 415.14 27.00 388.14 
Machine man.. 435.36 74.00 361.36 
Machine man.. 465.78 56.75 409.03 
Loader . 316.86 30.50 286 . 36 
Loader. . 426.48 29.40 397 .08 
Loader. . 424.84 34.00 390. 84 


“Tt will be noted that the picked under- 
ground men enumerated above are making 
all the way from $12 to above $20 a day 
and that the balance after all living expenses 
runs from $3,500 to $6,000 a year. 

“Coal mining is not the most agreeable 
sort of occupation, but after all it has its 
compensations !”’ 


U.S. COAL INFLUENCE IN WORLD’S 
COMMERCE 

= INCONCEIVABLE is the part 

which coal is playing in the business 
affairs of the world, according to closest 
observers. The southern part of the United 
States contains a coal area twice as great 
as that of all of Europe. The struggle be- 
tween the European nations for control of 
the continental fields calls for an analysis of 
the situation by the Manufacturer's Record: 


“Coal as the foundation of the industrial 
development of the world during the last 


century becomes more and more vitally im- 
portant in the struggle for world commerce 
with the expansion of the world’s shipping 
and industrial activities. Though oil is at 
the moment commanding the world’s atten- 
tion and a great struggle is on hetween 
Great Britain and the United States and 
otter countries for a dominating hold on 
the world’s oil fields, the power of the coal 
industry is not materially lessened therebv. 
“Great Britain faces the inevitable loss of 
its domination in industry and commerce 
unless it can save itself through the sub- 
stitution of oil as fuel in place of coal. Some 
English coal operators vears ago foresaw 
the inevitable and sought to gain control 
of large coal properties in this ecountrv in 
order to distribute American coal to their 
coaling stations throughout the world. 
“The tremendous power of the Uvited 
States in the world’s industrial activities 
can be realized from the simple statement 
that we have more than one-half of the 
known coal reserves of the world: that West 
Virginia and Kentucky have each abont 
twice as much coal area as Great Britain: 
that Alabama has about as much coal area 
as Great Britain and besides coal has its 
vast supply of iron ores almost within rifle 
shot of the coal. All of Europe, outside of 
Russia, has about 17,000 square miles of 
coal lands. The South has 85,000 square 
miles. Russia is estimated to have 25.000 
square miles, so all of Europe including 
Russia, with an aggregate of 42,000 souare 
miles of coal, has less than one-half of the 
coal area of the South alone. The United 
States has ten times as much coal area as 
all of Europe. The influence which this 
tremendous coal reserve will have upon 
world affairs is almost inconceivablv great. 
“England is beginning to realize the mean- 
ing of this fact. France and Germany have 
realized it to the fullest for many vears.”’ 


KANSAS LABOR COURT DECISION 
WO DEFINITE RESULTS from the 
operations of the Kansas industrial rela- 

tions court may now be pointed out, and in 

the opinion of Jopce Ciype M. Reep, writ- 
ing in Editor and Publisher (New York), 
both of them are good. We read: 

“On arriving at the age of sixteen months 
the Kansas law creating the Court of Indus- 
trial Relations, as an institution for the 
amelioration of industrial strife. is able to 
cut two important recent notches on the 
handle of its gun which could properly be 
described as— 

‘First. a unanimous decision of the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court in the case of the appeal 
of Alexander Howat, president of District 
14 of the United Mine Workers of America, 
which was a sweeping upholding the In- 
dustrial Court Law. (Handed June down 
11, 1921.) 

“Second, the report of the state mine in- 
spector which discloses that the production 
of coal in Kansas in 1920, being the first vear 
of the operation of the Industrial Court 
Law, showed an increase of approximatelv 
121% percent over 1919 and an increase of 
the average working days of the mines of 
60.7 days in 1920 over 1919. 

“These two outstanding facts have re- 
placed hope with belief and faith with the 
fact of assured performance in the hearts 
and minds of Gov. Henry J. Allen and the 
men in Kansas who have worked with him 
in writing into the laws of Kansas a plan 
whereby industry and the interest of the 
public mav be protected against industrial 
warfare without taking away from either 
of the combatants any right essential to 
their well-being.” 
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WATER POWER APPLICATIONS 
FROM 33 STATES 


UP TO JUNE 30, applications aggregat- 

ing 14,675 horse-power and affecting 33 
states and the District of Columbia and 
Alaska had been filed with the Federal 
Power Commission. This amount is 75 per 
cent greater than the entire water power 
development of the United States today, 50 
percent greater than the combined water 
resources of Norway and Sweden, and 5 
times greater than the aggregate of all appli- 
cations filed with the federal government 
in the preceding 15 years. 

The first license was issued on March 1 to 
the Niagara Falls Power Company. Be- 
tween that date and July 1, final action has 
been taken on 47 applications, 13 prelimi- 
nary permits have been issued, involving 
1,075,000 horse-power, and 15 licenses, in- 
volving 757,000 primary horse-power and 
460,000 secondary horse-power, ora total 
of 1,217,000 horse-power, making an aggre- 
gate of 28 projects, involving 2,292,000 
horse-power, or as much as was issued by all 
of the Executive Departments during the 10 
years preceding the passage of the Federal 
Water Power Act. 

The commission reports that only 60 per- 
cent of the applications filed have been 
accompanied by sufficient information to 
warrant more than preliminary action. 


POTTERY BUSINESS GROWS 


ROSPERITY AND POTTERY were 

synonymous terms in 1920. Produc- 
tion, exports, imports and prices were all 
larger than ever before. The dearth of 
supply caused by the war was responsible, 
and notwithstanding imports some of the 
domestic plants have enough orders booked 
to keep them busy during the current year. 

The value of the American production for 
the year is estimated at $105,700,000, or 39 
percent more than that of 1919 and 65 per- 
cent above 1918. The value of the annual 
market showed an increase of 213 percent 
over 1910 and 434 percent over 1900, and 
every kind of domestic pottery article 
shared in the year’s advance except red and 
brown white-lined cooking ware and chemi- 
cal porcelain, which combined amounted to 
less than one percent of the total production. 

Whiteware production for the year was 
valued at $39,360,000, showing an increase 
of $9,660,000; sanitary ware at $21,480,000, 
an increase of $7,000,000; porcelain elec- 
trical supplies at $18,560,000, an increase 
of $6,370,000; china at $11,060,000; an in- 
crease of $3,435,000; stoneware at $6,025,- 
000, an increase of $1,595,000. 

Imports for American consumption dur- 
ing the year aggregated $10,850,772, or 50 
percent over those of the year preceding 
General ware constituted ninety-six percent 
of the value of imports. Every variety of 
imported pottery showed an increase value 
except tobacco smoking pipes and undeco- 
rated earthenware and crockery. 
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PATENT OFFICE BUSINESS GROWS 


HE LAST SIX MONTHS have been 
the busiest in the history of the Patent 
Office. 

Receipts for applications for patents 
amounted to 45,005, as compared with 
42,607, 37,143 and 31,568 for the first six 
months of the years 1920, 1919 and 1918. 
Receipts of applications for trade-marks 
totaled 8,369 in this time, as compared with 
7,940, 5,447 and 3,730 for the corresponding 
periods of 1920, 1919 and 1918. The gain 
in applications for patent received in the 
half yearly period just closed over the 
first six months of 1918 was 4214 percent, 
while the gain in trade-mark applications 
amounted to 124 percent. 

Despite the industrial depression the 
amount of business presented to the Patent 
Office in every branch has constantly in- 
creased since the year 1918, and in leaps 
and bounds. The demands upon the Patent 
Office are beyond any previous figures in 
its history with no recession in sight, and 
are far in excess of the capacity of its limited 
and practically stationary force to handle 
properly. 


1,377,937—C. Spearman, West Mount, 
Quebec, Canada, May 10, 1921. 

FiotaTion Process which consists in 
grinding the ore with an aqueous solution 
containing a small percentage of oil and 
agitating the material to separate the de- 
sired values from the gangue and permit 
particles of the values to coalesce and float 
on the surface of the solution, and then 
destroying the adhesion of the coalesced 
particles and screening the values to sepa- 
rate the larger flakes from the powdered 
particles. 


1,378,358—N. D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 17, 1921, assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Macaine’ Truck particularly 
trucks of the sort that are used in mines for 
transporting machines from one room to 
another, where mining operations are being 
carried on. These mining machines, as is 
now well known in some cases, are exceed- 
ingly heavy and cumbersome, and they 
must be manipulated in restricted rooms 
which are of only a few feet in vertical di- 
mensions, and in entries or passageways 
which are not only similarly low, but are 
restricted in horizontal dimensions. The 
machines must be used at a relatively low 
level, lower than the supporting floors or 
platforms of the trucks on which they are 
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Conducted by Boy ez, Jr. 


transported. The object of the invention is 
to provide a truck which will support a 
heavy mechanism in a relatively elevated 
horizontal plane for purposes of transporta- 
tion, and which shall have its parts so con- 
structed and arranged that the machine can 
be unloaded by power and let down to a 
lower working level; and then elevated to 
the higher position o on the truck. 

1,378,359—N. D.1 Laie. Columbus, Ohio, 
May 17, 1921, assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Mora Apparatus of the class which 
comprises a cutting mechanism which is 
bodily movable transversely across the front 
of a room while cutting and a wheeled truck 
for carrying the mechanism from one place 
of use to another. According to usual 
earlier practice it has been necessary to 
unload the cutting mechanism from the 
truck and then to move it into cutting 
position by means of bars, cables, etc.; 
and then, after the completion of the cutting 
operation, it has been necessary to again 
move the machine by means of bars, cables, 
ete., back to the position from which it can 
be reloaded. According to the present in- 
vention, the truck is so constructed that 
the mining machine can be unloaded there- 
from into any desired cutting position or 
reloaded thereonto from any desired cutting 
position without any intermediate move- 
ments being necessary. 


1,378,360—N. D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 17, 1921, assigned to Jeffrey y Mfg. Co. 


i MINING AND LoaDING MACHINE having the 
following improved features among others: 
improved rope controlled mechanism for 
moving the cutter device bodily with respect 
to the bed frame; improved shear cutting 
mechanisms adapted to cut kerfs having 
vertical forward edges; improved breaking 
down devices and improved actuating and 
controlling mechanism therefor; means 
supplemental to the main conveyer for 
gathering and loading the slack from the 
under-cutting means; means independent 
of the main power devices for driving the 
rear swinging conveyer; improved rope 
controlled means for moving the machine 
as a whole from one position to another; 
improved power transmitting devices for 
driving the various operative parts; im- 
proved devices whereby the various parts 
of the machine may be readily controlled 
by the operators. 


1,378,361—N. D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 17, 1921, assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

MINING AND LoapinG MEcuHANisM. One of 
the characteristic features of difference be- 
tween this machine and earlier machines is 
that it is free for movement either inward 
or along the coal face, and is provided with 


means for cutting a kerf during movements 


in either of the said directions. The machine 
is actuated, guided and controlled entirely 
be means of flexible cables which permit it to 
be moved as desired under the control of the 
operator to conform to the varying condi- 
tions of the coal to be mined and loaded. 
One object of the invention, therefore, is to 
provide a continuously operating minin 
and loading machine which can be move 
while operating either inwardly to make a 
sumping cut or parallel to the coal face, 
preferably in either direction. Another 
object is to provide, in combination with 
the cutting, breaking down and _ loading 
devices, improved actuating, guiding and 
controlling elements. A further object is 
to provide an improved general arrange- 
ment of parts for a machine of this charac- 
ter. A still further object is to provide a 
combined mechanism comprising improved 
conveying devices supplemental to the pri- 
mary conveyer which initially receives the 
broken down coal. 


1,378,699—R. L. Lloyd, New York, N. Y., 
May 17, 1921, assigned to Dwight & Lloyd 
Metallurgical Co., New York. 

MeEtuHop oF TREATING OREs containing zinc 
or a negligible quantity of sulphur, the same 
consisting of mixing therewith a reducing 
agent, subjecting the commingled materia[ 
to a temperature lower than that at which 
zine reduces and volatilizes, then subjecting 
the mass to the action of a solvent and dis- 
solving therefrom the zinc component. 


1,377,132, 1,378,809, assigned to Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co.; 1,378,810, 1,378,811, 1,378,812, 
1,378,813, 1,378,814, 1,378,815, 1,378,816, 
1,378,817, 1,378,818, 1,378,819, assigned to 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Morris P. Holmes, 
Claremont, N. H. 

Mrininc Macuine Trucks in which there 
is a counter balanced, tilting solid frame 
truck which remains in a tilted position 
after the unloading of the mining machine, 
but which will automatically return to a 
horizontal position when the machine is 
loaded on to the truck. 


1,378,830—N. D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 17, 1921, assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

APPARATUS FOR Minine Coat. An appa- 
ratus for mining coal comprising a horizon- 
tally extending kerf cutter adapted to be 
moved either longitudinally or laterally to 
form a kerf at the base of a coal vein, means 
for breaking down the coal above said kerf, 
a conveyer in fixed relation with said kerf 
cutter adapted to receive and remove said 
coal as it is broken down, and an auxiliary 
conveyer extending longitudin: illy of the 
coal face adjustable relative thereto, and 
adapted to receive the broken coal from 
said receiving conveyer. 
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ete oxy-acetylene process builds up worn shafts, bearings and 
gears and remakes broken and cracked metal parts of all descrip- 
tions in the shortest possible time and at an exceedingly low cost. 


Sioot OLite 
. DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 


has enabled operators to apply the welding and cutting blow-pipes 
to every sort of reclamation work in and about mines because this 
highly pure gas is supplied in readily portable, instantly available 


cylinders which may be taken to any job, however inaccessible. 


By keeping equipment constantly in perfect running order 
serious breakdowns are practically eliminated. 


Prest-O-Lite Service operating through forty plants and ware- 
houses insures a prompt and never-failing supply of Prest-O-Lite 
Dissolved Acetylene anywhere in any quantity. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Balfour Building, San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Pw-519-21 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor! 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 
Cont Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


ttsburgh, Pa. 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
ASSAYERS 


Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 


» Inc., 99 John St., 


Ham- 


New York. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Union Aesay Office, Inc., Box 1446, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co.; Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

hio. 

BALL MILLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

Con Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. = Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pum 


Mine Equipment & ae Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

BREAKERS (Construction 


and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 
at ag Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Se Ad 


P fg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton. 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & ros., Robert, Inc.. 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St.. 
New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Ill. 
CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 


Barnesville, Ohio. 


CAR-HAULS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


Cincin- 


rora, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 


The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York City. 
R & J 


COAL WASHING MACHIN.- 
ERY 


Ad 


Ch 
Co., 709-717 Sixth ‘Avenue, 
York. 


ical 
New 


CHEMISTS 


Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt.. & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, II. 

Co., 


Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
St., New York City. 

Union Assay Office, = -. Box 1446, 
Salt Lake "City, Utah 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O., 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ham- 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Corp,, Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Whoiesale Coal Co.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfz. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., MecCor- 
mick Bldg.. Chicago. Ill. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. Til. 


Watt Mining Car Wheel Co.,Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 
Company, Knoxville, 
‘enn. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, I). 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co... McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

COAL MINING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co.. 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 
COAL WASHING PLANTS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 

Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 


The Lunkenhei Co., Cinci ti, 
Ohio. 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
rre, Pa 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
se Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 
Worthington Pump & Machiner 
a 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ap 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


| CONDENSERS 


| Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


| CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 

Haute, Ind. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Terre 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
os St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Stenh Ad 


P 
rora, Ill. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


McCor- | 


a. 
Ss 2. Ad 


P 
rora, Ill. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 
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Why the 
Fort Wayne? 


HE adaptability of the Fort Wayne Electric 
Rock Drill is a constant source of enthusiastic 

comment. 

The Fort Wayne may be operated on either direct 

or alternating current. Thus it is ready for business 

wherever electric current is available. You can hook 

it onto the trolley within a few minutes after it is 

unloaded. 

As one rock man said, ‘“We can stick it up, attach a line to the trolly, another to the rail, and go right ahead.” 

And the way those rotary hammers tear into the rock is a joy to see. No power wasted—just pure energy 

properly directed—1700 blows a minute—each blow 150 pounds to the square inch. 

Moving entails no expense or burden—one man can do it if necessary. ‘For many jobs,” says a mine 

superintendent who knows, ‘‘we don’t even have to take the Wayne off the truck.” 

There are many other reasons why you cannot afford to get along without the Fort Wayne Electric 

Rock Drill if you have any amount of rock work to to. 


Let us tell you all about this great Drill and its work—our literature will prove in- 
teresting and instructive, and we'll gladly send it forthe asking. 


ELECTRICAL HEADQUARTERS 


Union Electric Company, PITTsBuURGH, PA. 


Superla Grease 


Superla Mine Car Greases are made in three 
grades, differing in consistency only, not in quality; 
they are applied to the wheels by pressure reaching 
every part and crevice that should be lubricated. 

Superla Mine Car Greases are made specially for mine cars. Oily 
lubricants either feed too freely, running out of the bearings shortly after 
being applied, giving no service whatever, or they donot feed sufficiently, 


the difficulty not being detected until great damage to wheels and axles 
has taken place. 


**Mine Car Lubrication”’ is the title of a booklet pre- 
pared by our Engineering Department, it describes the 
various types of mine car equipment in use and tells which 
lubricant is best adapted to the kind of equipment you use. 


Reduce the cost This booklet sent free on request. 
of dubricatiom STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


910 So. MicuHiGan Ave. CHICAGO 
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CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Lidgerwood Mfzg. Co., 96 Liberty St., | 


New York City. 
Ad Mfg. 


P Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- | 


TORS 


Jeffiey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., lumbus, Ohio. 

Steph Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PANS AND 
FLIGH 


Hend:ick Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Pa. 


CRUSHERS 

Mfg. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ss ph Ad Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


United Irom Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CYANIDE 


—— Cyanamid Co., New York, 
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Co., Milwau- 
. Fourth St., 


Kansas 


Co., Au- 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 


Company, 709 Sixth Av enue, New 


York City. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

James H. Channon Mfg. 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
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DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 


New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N, 


Co., Den- 
New York City. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Deny er Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney. Pa. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRILLS, ROCK 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRYERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, is. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


| 
DUMP CARS 
Mfz. & Mine 


Co., 227 | 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., | 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- | 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


du Pont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


The E. I. 


| DYNAMOS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicaco, 
Tl. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
2a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Jolumbus, Ohio. 


Co., 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Coe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfz. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halsted St., Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Cone Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
cora, Ill. 


Co., Au- 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Step Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Se 


p Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

ELIMINATORS 

Nicholson, W. E & Co. Wilkes- 
arre, 

ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City 
Worthington —_ & Machiner 
— . 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Worthington Pump & Machine 
ag 115 Broadway, New Yor 
ity. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 


Milwau- 


| UF. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 


uis, Mo. 

Robert & Co., 
Exchange, Chicago, iil. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 


Insurance 


Ham- 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bidg., Chicago, I). 


McCor- 
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EXPLOSIVES 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Je! 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


| General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N.Y 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


olumbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec., & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


FILTER CLOTH METALLIC 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FILTERS, PRESSURE AND 
CONTINUOUS 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 


New York City. 


General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
St., New York City. 


FLOW METERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


iN. 


FORGINGS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 


W. Erie St.. Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 


ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

GEARS 


Coe Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. Ill. 


house Elec. & Mfg. 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERAL SHEET AND 
LIGHT STRUCTURAL 


WORK 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


Co., 


| GENERATORS AND GEN- 


ERATING SETS 
Allis-C halmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


Con Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRINDING BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mfg. Co., 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 


ley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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CENTRAL) | 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT prt 


AUTOMATIC 
Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in MINE 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section DOORS 


rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
Frogs, too, are a prolific in Operation— 
source of trouble to the Openand Close 
mine manager. Despite Quickly — Sim- 
the most careful hand plein Con-| 
work, if constructed in struction— 
the esdinary way, they Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


a ONLY 15 SECONDS 


iveted to heav steel miles per hour passes thro ourdoor y |S years’ ex- 
perience and install CANTON AUTOMATIC MiNE DOORS 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 

Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Riveted 
Plate Write for Catalog 


American Mine 
Door Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GOOD BONDING FOR | | oe 
ECONOMY 


| 


At every poorly bonded track joint, 
When voltage drops, power is con- 
sumed—wasted. Good bonding stops Carbosota Liquid Creosote Oil is the ideal 
leak wood preservative for non-pressure treat- 


ments, i. e., Surface treatments (brushing, 
spraying and dipping) and the Open Tank 
process (hot and cold, or hot and cooling 
motor efficiency goes bath). It is a standardized, highly refined, 

: liquid grade of pure coal tar creosote oil, spec- 
ially processed and uniform the world over 


When voltage drops, 


down. Locomotives pull 


more current and fewer Write for free booklet | 
\ 
cars. Armatures overheat and burn | 
Company 
out. Good bonding corrects that. y 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
( eland in nati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham K: ansas City Minneapolis Dallas 
N lle Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstow Mil waukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
I 


You can get O-B Bonds promptly 


and start saving at once. 


thlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
ha Houston Denver Jacksonville 


The Ohio Brass Company THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limrrep 


Mansfield, Ohio, U. S. A. Montreal TT sronto Winnipeg 
| Van iver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. | 


| 
| 
| | 
Th TT 
— 
Clim 
i 
1 | 
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HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


oa Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 06 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidc., Chicago, Ill. 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

HOISTS, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


United lron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Vulcan: Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Holmes, Robert & Bros., 
Danville, Lil. 

Lidgerwood Mfz. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Conneljsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Lo., Connellsville, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 
Car-Dumper 
Chicago, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway. New York 

City 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


General Electric Co. 
N. 


Inc., 


& Equipment Co., 


Schenectady, 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


Mikesell brus. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago, IL. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
Co., Schenectady, 


Mikesell Brus. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago, ll. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

tiectric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Co Electric Schenectady. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
hast Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
or Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| INSULATED WIRE AND 
| CABLE 


cago, 


| as Sons, John A., Trenton, 
| i. J. 


| American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
| JACKS 
| im H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
| - Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
‘JIGS 
Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Co., 


kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

| Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


| LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


| Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Be 4 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| LEAD ORES 


| American, Zinc, 


| LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


STORAGE 


Schenectady, 


| Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Ironton Engine Co.. Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY, TRANS) 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


MILLS, BALL 


| Goodman Mfg. 


Lead & Smelting | 


Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. | 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, | 
N. Y. | General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, IL. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knvuxville, 
Tenn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., 


McCor- 


Schenectady, 


Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery 
motive Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE | 


| Ironton Engine Co., Lronton, Ohio. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


| LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
| Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
sity 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Co., Forty-eighth 

and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


| MINING MACHINES (Elec- 


Columbus, Ohio. | 
MecCor- | 


tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, UL. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


MINING MACHINERY 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Colo. 


Denver, 


| Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 


Loco- | 


Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 


Canton, 


| MINE SUPPLIES 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
cc, Wis. 
Conon Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Worthington Pump & Machiner 
= 115 Broadway, New Yor 
ty. 


| General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 
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MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


Schenectady, 


| MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Westinghouse Elec & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| NODULIZERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, is. 


CREO- 


| The ais Company, New York 


ity. 
ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & 

‘orks, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Refining 


New 


ORE FEEDERS 


| Roberts & Schaefer Co., 


| Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 


| PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


ill. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington 
Jel. 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

McCor- 

mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Co., Au- 

rora, 


| PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 
PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
PIPE COVERINGS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La’ Salle 


St., Chicago, Il. 


| PIPE (Wood) 


Mfg. 


& Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Jel. 


National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


| POWER SHOVELS 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
enn. 


| POWER TRANSMISSION 


MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Vi. 


rora, Ill. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 


— 
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Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) | Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 


Steel Composite——W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mirie Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue “M” upon request 


BALANCED 


“MARCUS” 


COAL TIPPLES 
COAL WASHERIES 
MINING PLANTS 


COALING STATIONS 


It is Well to Secure Our Design Before Building 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS Avo CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


| 


MYERS-WHALEY 
SHOVELING MACHINES 


do the work of 15 to 20 men—load 
200 to 300 tons per 8-hour shift— 
and save money. Myers-Whaley 
Machines are operating in all kinds 
of mines—stoping, tunneling and 
development —it’s the modern 
method of mining. Write for 
details. 


MYERS-WHALEY COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE, TENN 


: 
| | 1 
| A, | 
| / 
| 
Open 
When toReclase 
AND DOES IT || 
2 The Automatic Recdonag Ciscuit 
Breaker Company | 
Columbur Dhio | 
Bs 
| Gert dcquainted 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| — 
| 
| 
| 
_ 
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PRESSES 


United Filters Corpn., 65 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, Wis. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, MILL 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Kansas 


United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


——— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply | 


nnelisville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
N. Y. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
Electric Co.. Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


James H. Channon Mfg. 
W. Erie St., Chicago. Ill. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


» 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ROCK DRILLS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. 


ver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Co., 227 


Co., Den- 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. Jj. 


ROPE, WIRE 

Asnerican Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

Jemes H. Channon Mfg. Co., 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Roebling Sons. John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


227 


& Mine Supply | 
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| ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 


mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 


New York. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
— St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
ll. 


SCREENS 


| Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
'| Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
| ATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
} kee, Wis. 

| Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


| Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
| Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 
| Danville, Il. 

| Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
| Columbus, Ohio. 


| SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


| 
| SEARCHLIGHTS 


oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


| SEPARATORS (Steam) 


| Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
| Barre, Pa. 
| 
SHOVELS 
Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 
Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
‘enn. 
SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
} we Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


| SMELTERS 


| Irvington Smelting & 
| Works, Irvington, N. J. 


Refining 


*“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, II. 


SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co. 
Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., 
io. 


Canton, 


Canton. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., 
Union Electric 
Pa. 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
oe Mine Door Co., Canton, 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
o. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
ae Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 

SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 


| SWITCHES (Disconnecting 


and Electric) 
So Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenestady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


Terre 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


| Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


| Central Frog & Switch Co., 


| Ge rneral Electric Co., 
N. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co. . McCor- 
mick Bldg.. Chicago, Ill 
St Mfg. Cc o., Au- 


pora. JIL 


| TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

fest Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


Milwau- 
Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 
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TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns 


town, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 
—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRUCKS 

Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave.,St. Louis,Mo. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-C re Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VALVES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 

Mikesell Bros. Ce., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumbus, Ohio. 


« 
WASHERIES 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
WIRE AND CABLE 


Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


McCor- 


Schenectady, 


Roebling Sons, The John 


Trenton, N. J. 


WIRE ROPE 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A. 


| WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


|, ZINC ORES 


American, Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis 
Mo. 


| | 
| | | 
| 
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Manufacturers of 


“National Brands 


Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


The 


NATIONAL FUSE & 
POWDER COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 
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SERVICE 


MINING EQUIPMENT 
Tipples, Weigh Pans 
Boom Loaders, Hoists, Cars 
Crushers 


is Particularly Adaptable to Your Needs 


If you overlook us with your inquiries 


WE BOTH LOSE 


UNITED IRON WORKS, Inc. 
General Office 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Sales Office 
1539 Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


| 50% MORE CAKE 

| 

American Filters give 50 per cent. more cake per 
unit of filter area when running at the same speed 


and vacuum as another type of vacuum filter, in 
wide use today. 


This is the usual American performance. 


AMERICANS FOR GREATER 
ECONOMY 


Write for bulletin, find out why Americans excel 
and let our engineers help to solve your problem. 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters. Ameri- 
can Continuous Filters. Sweetland’s Patent 
Metallic Filter Cloth. United Filter Presses 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Salt Lake City. Los Angeles. San Francisco. Chicago. 
Cable Address: “‘Unifilter” 
Codes: Western Union Five Letter 


— Bows: 


FLEMING. 


| 

Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing | 
| 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a few 
specifications of the car 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1921 


OFFICERS 
W. J. Lorine, President 
Danie. B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Donenry, Second Vice-President 
Tuomas T. Brewster, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 
E.C. Porter, Convention Manager 
GeorceE H. Barter, Counsel 
Harowp N. Lawrie, Economist 
H. W. Suirs, Chief War Minerals Division 
M.C. Tax Division 
DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lorre, San Franciso, Calif. 
Wext1s, Denver, Colo. 
Dante. B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun C. Howanrp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cart Scuouz, Charleston, W. Va. 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
E. L. Douenry, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E P. Matuewson, New York 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosert Linton, New York City 
James S. Doveias, Douglas, Ariz. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. J. Lorie Rospert Linton 
E. P. MaTHEWsOoN 


COMMITTEES, 1921 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama...... J. B. McClary, 1109 Brown Marx 
Blidg., Birmingham 

Peery John A. Davis, Fairbanks 

Arizona....... Norman Carmichael, Arizona Copper 
Co., Clifton 

Arkansas...... Ross Blake, Batesville 

California...... George W. Starr, Grass Valley 

Colorado. ..... George E. Collins, 414 Boston Bldg., 
Denver 

Georgia........ George L. Pratt, Third National Bank 
Blag., Atlanta 

Indiana....... J. C. Kolsem, Terre Haute 


H. C. Adams, Peerless Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


New Mexico. ..John M. Sully, Hurley 


New York..... Sidney J. Jennings, 120 Broadway, 
New York 
Kansas........ O. M. Bilharz, Baxter Springs 
Kentucky..... Alexander Blair, Jr., Baskett 
Maine......... Holman, Holman Oaks, Rock- 
n 


Massachusetts..Frank P. Knight, 50 Congress 8&t., 
Boston 


Michigan...... Gordon R. Campbell, care of Calumet 
os & Ariz. Mng Co., Calumet 


Minnesota..... Charles W. Potts, Deerwood 


Missouri...... a Wallower, Keystone Hotel, Jop- 

Nevada....... C. B. Lakenan, McGill 

North Dakota. . Hansen Evesmith, 310 8th St., S. Fargo 
Obie. socsses< W. R. Woodford, 744 Kirby Building, 

Cleveland 

Oregon........ Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia 
Oklahoma..... J. F. Robinson, Commerce Mining & 


Royalty Co., Miami 
Pennsylvania...S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia 


Tennessee J. M. Overton, Nashville 
Pett, 404 Dooly Block, Salt Lake 
ity 

Virginia....... Lee Long, Dante 

Washington....Conrad Wolfie, Yale Hotel, Chewelah 

Wisconsin. ....O. C. Irwin, Berlin 

West Virginia ..George T. Watson, Fairmont 

Wyoming..... B. B. Brooks, Casper 
COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 
A. M. C. 

Hevry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City 

A. Cressy Morrison, 42nd St. Bldg., New York City 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg. New York City 

W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City 

J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. 1. M. & M. EY 

E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City 

W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City 

Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City 

Benjamin B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York City 

Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City 

oe Taylor, Second Nation Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


TARIFF 
A. H. Jarman, San Francisco, California 
Charles W. Potts, Deerwood, Minnesota 
B. F. Phillipson, New York City 
A. B. Conklin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Ala. 
A. G. Woodruff, Garrisonville, Va. 
Edgar Wallower, Joplin, Missouri 
Nelson Franklin, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Jerome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
H. P. Baker, New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., 157 

Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 

John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York City 
E. L. Doheny, Secuirty Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 
Will L. Clark, Chairman, Riverside, Calif. 
Sidney Norman, Spokane, Washington 
T. A. Rickard, San Francisco, Calif. 
George E. Collins, Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo, 
Martin H. Brede, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City 
a” i Bain, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


George Otis Smith, U. 8. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, Cc. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif, 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minnesota 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 

J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Munsey 

Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, II. 


COAL EXPORTS 
De, Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York 
ity 


Geo. 8. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John C. Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Chas. S. Allen, Wholesale Coal Trade Ase’n., New York 


City. 
G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York City 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, 233 Broadway, New York City 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Oklahoma 


John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


George E. Holmes, 15 William St., New York City 
E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
R. C. Allen, Kirby Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idano 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
8. Ss Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
a. 
Cu. om, Virginia Land Bank Bldg., Charleston, 
. Va. 


A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 
a L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


STANDARDIZATION MINING 
EQUIPMENT 


Metal and Coal Branches 


COAL BRANCH 
General Committee 
Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, Chicago, Illino 
BD. Bates, Cabin Creek Cons. Coal Co., Kayford 
Va. 


C. E. Watts, achoney Engineer, Berwind-White Co 
Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 


A. B. Kiser, Electrica] Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W.J. Montgomery, Manager, Ventilating Dept., Jeffr 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. ” 


K. A. Pauly, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. - 


C. A. Cabell, V P., Carbon Fuel Company, Kanawha 
National Bank Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Andrade-Eyre, Inc., 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


CHAIRMEN—SUB-COMMITTEES 
C. A. Cabell, Mining and Loading Equipment. 
©. E. Watts, Underground Transportation 
A. B. Kiser, Underground Power Transmission 
E. D. Knight, Drainage 
W. J. Montgomery, Ventilation 
Henry Mace Payne, Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Power Equipment 

Underground Tzansportation 
C. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Graham Bright, Westinghowse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joseph Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio 


D. F. Lepley, General Manager, Connellsville Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


C. W. Larson, Enginecr, Mining Dept., General Electric 
Co., Erie, Pa. 


E. A. Watters, Genera] Supt., Hicks’ Coal Companies 
Leechburg, Penna. 

4. Milliken, President, Industrial Car Mfgrs. Inst., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. H, Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 


Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River Min- 
ing Co., Kittanning, Pa. 


T. A. Parker, care Hannibal Car Wheel & Foundry Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Mining and Loading Equipment 
C. A. Cabell, Chairman 


D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., Benton, Ill 


E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “ Mining 
Catalog”, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


HP. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


io. 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 

M Mitchell, Sullivan Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Wm. O. Duntley, Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. 8. McKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver. Colo. 
Wm. E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill 


8. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodgnan Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill 

(Continued on page 32) 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.c.C.&St. L. R. 


PIG LEAD 


Perforated Metal Screens 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Conveyor 
Flights and 
Trough 


Genera! Shéet 


and Light 
Structural Work 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Church Street 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 915-916 Union Bank Building 
HAZLETON, PA. OFFICE: 705 Markle Bank Building 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 


Non-inflammable and Waterproof 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 
12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 


Don’t Trust to blind 
Luck. Use _ discretion, 
post unmistakable SIGNS 
of Danger and Caution. 

Create a SAFETY AT- 
MOSPHERE — educate 

in Safety. 

Reduce Compensation and Public Lia- 
bility Premiums and increase efficiency 
by posting and using 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON :-: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


ROEBLING 
WIRE ROPE 


The product of 80 years’ experience 
in wire rope making 


John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Company 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1921—(Continued) 


Drainage 
E.D.Knight, Chairman 

M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, Pa. 

Walter D. Stockley, Fairmont, W. Va. 

E. F. Austin, Manager .Mine Pump Dept., 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., Old 
Colony Building, Chicago, III. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman Pump 
& Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 

F. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company: 
Salem, Ohio. 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of Indus- 
trial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, 

R. Y. Wert, Drainage Supt., 
Iron Co., dy, Tennessee. 

J. H. Ec Electrical Engr., 
Mining Co., Huntington, W v 

L.D. Tracy ‘Mining Engineer U 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dravo- 


Durham Coal & 
Enkhorn Piney Coal 
a 

S. Bureau of Mines, 


Ventilation 
W. J. Montgomery, Chairman 
J. M. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes Barre 
Willkes Barre, Penn. 
Howard N. Eavenson, 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala." 
G. E. Lyman, Gen’l Supt., 
Glen Carbon, Il. 
E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor “ Mining 
Catalog"’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
Henry Mace Payne, Chairman 
G. F. Osler, G. S. Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. A. Bishop, G. S. Pocahontas Cons. Collieries, Poca- 
hontas, Va 
F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo 
Jas. Needham, Genera] Manager, St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
F. G. Morris, G. S. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Sayreton, Ala 
A. J. Sayres, C. E. Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. J. Patterson, President, Heyl. & Patterson Co., 
Pittsburgh, 
M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, 
Mig. Co., Auror., Illinois 
Werren R. Roberts Wrigley Building Chicago, II! 
Rudolph H. Kudlich Asst. to Chief Mechanical Engr 
U.S. Bureau of Mines , Washington, D. C 
Underground Fower Transmission 
A.B. Kiser, Chairman 
Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R. R., Scranton, Pa. 

W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 
R. L. Kingsland, General Repuietendens. P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 
Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody 

McCormick Chicago, 
L. C. Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St , Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bureau of 
lines.) 


Coal Co., 


Mining Engr., Union Arcade 


Madison Coal Corporation, 


Stephens-Adamson 


Coal Co., 


Equipment 
K. A. Pauly. Chairman 
D. C. a eg Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs. Wyo. 
8. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
olo. 
H. F. Randolph, Cons. Engr, 330 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, 
M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash BI., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa 
a. Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 
. Va 


W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 

J.T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Pottsville, Pa 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 

QO. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau of 
Mines. Washington, D. C. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz 

Martin J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 

. W. Farnham, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chic ago. 
—Re presenting Mining & Loading Equipment’ 

T. A. Parker, Hannibal Car Wheel & Foundry Co., St 
Louis, Mo.—-Representing Underground Transporta- 
tion 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, Ala 
—Representing Power Equipment 


A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Underground Power Transmission. 
G._F. Osler, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Representing Outside Coal Handling Equipment. 


METAL BRANCH 


General Committee 
Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Mining 
rn 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Montana. 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont 
Wiliiam Conibear, Inspector, Dept. a Safety, Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mi 
1408 Deseret Bank Blde.. Salt Lake 
ity 
Norman Carmichael, General Manager, Arizona Copper 
Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
were Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 
T.O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., Bisbee’ 
Arizona 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 


Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, Calif. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 
Bg oe Br., Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Ariz. 

J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Co., Kennett, Calif 

Arthur Crane, Explosive Expert, Hercules Powder Co., 

San ge Calif 

C. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commercial 
Mining Co., Globe, Ariz 

J. ‘ ea Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass Valley, 
alif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspira- 
tion, Ariz. 

George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, Mass. 

Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper Co., 
Hill, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, ye Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United Verde 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Earl Hastings, Foreman, Clay Mine, Arizona Copper 
Co., Ltd., Morenci, Arizona. 

Frank Aver, Mine Superintendent, Mortezuma Copper 

o., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

W. G. Scott, Su Se Coronado Mines, Arizona 
Copper Co., Metcalf, Ariz. 

Thos. C. Baker, Asst. General Manager, The Mexican 
Corporation, Edificio, La Mutua, Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 

A. 8. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo 

H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

R. A. Seott, S. M. Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
ver, Colo. 


Bruce Yates, Homestake Mining Co., 


Den- 


Lead, S. D 
Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma, Copper Co., 
vacozari, Sonora, Mexico 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen Br., 
Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 
C. Bayles, se Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
” Phillipsburg, N N. J. 

Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 

George -H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspiration 
Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, 
Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., Copper 
Queen Branch, Phelps Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 


United Verde 


T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz. 


H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co., 
Nacozari, Son., Mexico. 


R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea Cons. 
Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 


D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compauia de Real 
del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, Mexico. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, Morenci, Ariz. 


Orr Woodburn, — First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, A 


A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Virginia, Minn. 


ompany, Lead, 


H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Butte, Mont. 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
Robert FE. Tally, General Superintendent, United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 


G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif 


C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. Ci 
per Co., McGill, Nev. 


H. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engineer, 
Hurley, N. Mex. 


Mine Ventilation 
CLarles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 
D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Golden, Colo. 


Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Smelter 
Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 


W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho. 

F. de geome, eare General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


C. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Douglas. Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


A. 8S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Department, 
reed Copper Mining Co., Drawer 1375, Butte, 
lont 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew Shovel 
o., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Menaiog, Mine Superintendent, Miami Copper 
Company, Miami, Ariz. 

Albin F. Victor, Manager of Sales, Lake Superior 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


William Whaley, General Manager, Myers Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


R. W. Macfarlane, Mining Dept, Longfellow Div., 
Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
Mine Timbers 
Norman Carmichael, Chairman 
W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 
Ira B. Joralemon, Asst General Manager, Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ar:z. 
Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, 
Cons. Copper Cu., Inspiration, Ariz. 
John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 
W.S. Boyd, Manager Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 
T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper Co., 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 


G. W. Nicholson, General Supt., 
Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 


Inspiration 


United Verde Exten. 


Mine Accounting 


T. O. MeGrath, Chairman 


L. 8. Cates, General Mer., Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

J.C. Dick, Salt Lake City, Utah 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Herculese Mining Co 
Wallace, Idal o. 

H. L. Norton, Phelps Corporation, Douglas, Arizona 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Michigan 
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The only complete Asbestos Textile Mill and 
Brattice Cloth plant in the West 


MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


BRATTICE CLOTH, PIPE COVERINGS, 
MICA AND ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
Asbestos and Rubber Packings, Gaskets, Cloth, Tape, 


Yarns, Tubing and Cord, Brake Linings, Clutch Facings 
and Brake Blocks 


Catalog B Now Ready for Distribution 
MAIN OFFICE 
156 No. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLANT AND WORKS 
WABASH, INDIANA 


CORE DRILLING | 
H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING | 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


LUNKENHEIMER 


Valves and 
ngineering Appliances 


tRVICE, resistance to wear. their perma- 
nence in the line. recommends them par- 


ticularly for use on Power Fquipme nt. 
Globe, Angle and Cross; Gate; Check: Pop 
Safety and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves. Engine Trimmings, Autom»- 
tive Accessories, etc. 
Write for Catalog No. 58-H. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER co. ¢o. 


want ‘ENGINEERING nes 


CINCINNATI LONDON ine LUNKENMEIMER 
since 962 129-195 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 32-28-8 


ROTARY CAR-DU — for Mine Cars (Gravity, Electric or 
neumatic Drive). 
ROTARY CAR-DU MPERS Gauge Railroad Cars 
4 
“SOLIDCAR” SELF. DUMPING CACES 
CAR-CONTROL and CAGING EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC TRIP CONTROLS 


CAR-DUMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Main Office and Works: Eastern Sales Office: 
Grand Crossing, Chicago, IIL Union Arcade Bldg, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 


CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METAL- 
LURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1866 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


Attorney-at-Law 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the 
U. S. Patent Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WM.8. SCAIFE & SONS 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING &® FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEEO AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 
ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 


Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of diputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible way 
those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 
loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application blank 
will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neighbor who 
would join this movement. Mail application to 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for one year. 
($3.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 
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BALLS 


We make “Diamond” brand 


Forged Steel Balls for Ball Mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


The Mine Epuipment & Supply Co. 
FOSTER BUILDING DENVER, COLO. 


FLOTATION 
G N OILS 


Many mills continue using the oil mixture merely suggested in 
the preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by 
making practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results 
on similar ores. 
Our line is very complete and includes some new oils 
recently developed 
PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


General Naval Stores Company 
90 West Street New York 


Ledoux & Company, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


SAMPLE AND ASSAY ORES AND 
| METALS 


Having representatives at buyers’ works 
we receive, weigh, sample and assay con- 
signments representing the sellers in all 
transactions. We are not dealers or 
refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Copper 


Electrolytic Casting 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Engineers 


3ureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 


Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND: CORE: DRILLING 
HOFEMAN BROS. 


Our Specialty Coal Lands) 
— 
Up-To-Dits Equipments. Expert Drill Runners. Inquiries Solicited 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


Box 1446 Salt Lake City 


H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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NEW YORK COVINGTON, KY. BUFFALO 


Wholesale Coal Company 


General Offices: 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


SMITH FALLS, ONT. CLEVELAND DETROIT 


STONEGA COKE AND COAL 
COMPANY 
IN 


C. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Stonega and Roda Coal 


OFFICES: 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., NORFOLK, VA. 
SHIPPING PIERS AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C. and NORFOLK, VA. 


BUNKERING AGENTS — WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Cable Address —‘**STONEGA’’ 
NEW YORK BUNKERING AGENTS FOR CHARLESTON, S. C. and SAVANNAH, GA. 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL & COKE CORPORATION, .. 17 Battery Place, New York City, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 
Hull, Blyth & Co., Ltd., Lloyd’s Ave., London, Eng. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY, Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous _ 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co. — Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1r 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 


Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners 


For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1921 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Ameling Prospecting Company, H. R 
American Cyanamid Company 

American Mine Door Company 

American Steel & Wire Company 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Company 


Barrett Company, The 

Boyle, Jr., John 

Burlingame, Walter E 

Car Dumper & Equipment Company 
Central Frog & Switch Company 
Channon Mfg. Company, The James H 
Chicago Perforating Company 


Clinchfield Coal Corporation 


. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Company 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Company 
duPont de Nemours and Company, E. I 
Electrical Material Company 

Fleming and Sons Company, J. R 
General Electric Company 

General Naval Stores Company 
Goodman Manufacturing Company 
Hendrick Mfg. Company 

ifercules Powder Company 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Company 
Hoffman Brothers 

Holmes and Brothers, Robert 

Hunt and Company, Robert W. 
Indiana Laboratories Company 

Ironton Engine Company 

Irvington Smelting and Refining Works 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company, The 

Ledoux & Company 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 


Page 
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Leschen and Sons Rope Company, A 14 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company 18 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Company 16 
Lunkenheimer Company, The 33 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Company 12 
Mikesell Brothers Company 33 
Mine Equipment & Supply Company. 35 
Morse Chain Company 15 
Myers-Whaley Company, Ine 27 
National Fuse and Powder Company 29 
New York Engineering Company. 6 
Nicholson & Company, W. H. 35 
Ohio Brass Company 25 
Pennsylvania Smelting Company $l 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 35 
Prest-O-Lite Welding Company 21 
Randolph, H. F 35 
Roberts & Schaefer Company 27 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A 31 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 9 
Scaife & Sons Company, William B 33 
Standard Oil Company 23 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company. . 20 
Stonega Coke & Coal Company. 36 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Company 31 
Thorne, Neale & Company 37 
Union Assay Office 35 
United Metals Selling Company 8 
United Filters Corporation 29 
Union Electric Company 23 
United Iron Works 29 
Vulcan Iron Works 13 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Company 10 
West Virginia Rail Company 31 
Wholesale Coal Company 36 
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COOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


| 


Where? 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization rep- 
resenting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that 
secures results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation 
of the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 


Vision 


= 


Cut Out th O Bin der Or 
It Means Cleaner Coal W thl Les 


Top AY you are competing o 
quality. ‘Cut out the bone, citer 

or dirt band and ship cleaner coal at 

a small production cost by using the 


JEFFREY ARCWALL COAL CUTTER 


IT IS self-propelled, adjustable in all direc- 
tions, even to an irregular binder while cut- 
. ting. Built to cut at the bottom or at any 
height in the coal seam—average cutting 
No. 331-C—featuring record is two to three times that of any other 
the Arcwall Coal 

Putter machine. Produces more lump coal because 
light changes of powder may be used and coal 

is not shattered so much. 


THe Jerrrey Manuracrurinc Co., Columbus, Ohio 


New York Scranton Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo St. Louis Birmingham Dallas 
Boston Philadelphia Detroit Charleston, W.Va. Chicago Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver, Colo. Middlesboro, Ky. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Service Stations: Pittsburgh, 303 2nd Ave.—Brownsville, Pa., P. O. Box 15—Terra Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. 


JEFFREY 


MINING EQUIPMENT 
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